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‘A TESTIMONIAL TO “EDUCATION” — 
- From a “Principal emeritus” of an Eastern City High School. 


“TI deem it a distinct pleasure to tell you my 
thought on the work EDUCATION is doing in its par 
ticular field. It is unique in its mission. Your stand-— 
ards are of the highest; you never lower them, and 
you hold them a little higher every year. Your cons. 
tributions to the cause of education are not only con- 
siderable but are of the latest and best thought ob-. 
tainable. The educational profession owes you 4 
distinct recognition for your adherence to high prin- 
ciples built on high moral foundations. As one of 
the guild I want to express my sincere thanks to 
you for the noble and unselfish work you are doing 
through the medium of EDUCATION.” 


(For personal reasons the writer of the above asks that his name shall 
not be printed. His testimonial, however, was entirely spontaneous and 


unsolicited.) 
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Some Suggestive Results Regarding Sex 
Differences in Attitude Toward School Work 


PAUL A. WITTY AND HARVEY C. LEHMAN, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS AND OHIO UNIVERSITY 


SUCH attention has been given recently to the 

fact that girls obtain better marks in school 

M work, fail less often, and experience a smaller 

percentage of elimination than boys. Several 

ummucme, ee attempts have been made to explain these facts. 

= No single explanation seems to be wholly satis- 

5 factory. School marks are doubtless a function 

Src = many and diverse elements and it is probable 

that no single statement will suffice to explain why girls pro- 

gress through school more rapidly than boys. A recent issue 

of the Baltimore Bulletin of Education contains the following 
statement: 

“In the last two Annual Reports the fact has been noted 
that a larger proportion of girls than of boys is promoted 
through the grades, and in the report of 1924-25 similar 
results are shown. Doubtless principals and others have 
endeavored to discover why this is so, but there were no data 
available which would clearly justify such difference.” (1) 

. 103. 

: Describing sex scholarship differences at the University 
of Idaho, Crawford reports as follows: 

4: . the average grade of the highest fraternity on the 


campus of the University of Idaho is usually lower than the 
average of the lowest sorority.”(2) p. 494 
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“The girls have better records than boys in by far the 
majority of cases. They enter the university slightly younger 
and with a better previous high-school record. . .. ” (2) 
p. 495 

“The girls have almost twice as many A grades and almost 
exactly one-third as many failing grades. The median dif- 
ference in grades in the nine subjects compared is .45, or 
approximately one half of a grade interval. Analysis of 
the registrar’s averages for seven years shows that the dif- 
ference has remained approximately this size for that entire 
period.” (2) p. 496 


In an Indiana survey, Book found the high school senior 
boys to be superior to the girls in intelligence, but the girls 
were found to be distinctly superior to the boys in scholar- 
ship. (3) Colvin and MacPhail reported a similar paradoxi- 
cal sex difference in Massachusetts and Paterson and Langlie 
have corroborated the findings in a study made among the 
high school pupils of St. Paul and Minneapolis. (4, 5) 

Book interprets the superiority of the boys in intelligence 
as due to a more rigorous selection of boys in the elimination 
process operating throughout the elementary and secondary 
school years. This interpretation probably explains also the 
superior intelligence test scores of the boys studied by Colvin 
and MacPhail and by Paterson and Langlie. The superiority 
of the girls in scholarship is less easy to explain. Book offers 
three explanations for this finding: 


“(1) The school work may be better adapted to the special 
interest and abilities of the girls. (2) The girls may possess 
special mental characteristics necessary for school success 

(3) The school may fail to reach and appeal to the 
real needs and interests of the boys as well as it does to the 
girls. Whatever the causes, they should be determined, espe- 
cially the factors which make a seemingly superior group of 
boys fail where a mentally inferior group of girls succeed. 
The causes for this situation should be accurately determined 
and an adjustment made which would prevent in the future 
this great social and human waste.” (3) 


Paterson, Langlie and others explain the discrepancy by 
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the inadequacy of the traditional methods of estimating 
scholarship proficiency; this inadequacy is thought to result 
in a constant tendency for teachers to overrate the achieve- 
ment of girls. To remedy the error they suggest the utiliza- 
tion of objective new type examinations. They found, how- 
ever, that actual trial of the new type examination did not 
entirely eliminate the girls’ superior scholarship. The sexes, 
however, were considerably more alike when their educa- 
tional standings were gauged by objective standards than 
when they were gauged by teachers’ subjective estimates of 
academic proficiency. 

Courtis, after comparing the marks and ranks of boys and 
girls according to the rating of teachers and the results of 
objective measurements, concluded that the girls possess 
characteristics which teachers approve; this approval is man- 
ifested in teacher estimates of pupil achievement. 


“Boys whose average mark in the upper grades is 4.0 
(presumably bad boys) actually make scores in the Stanford 
test which are more than twice as large as the scores made 
by girls who receive the same mark . . . these differences 
are (probably) caused by the differences in traits and atti- 
tudes between boys and girls, particularly in respect for 
authority and in regularity, persistence and trustworthiness.” 
(6) p. 103 

A study made by the Department of Educational Research 
of the Colorado State Teachers College in eleven counties in 
Colorado shows that a very much larger percentage of boys 
than girls failed in the eighth-grade county examination in 
June, 1925. (7) 

In the Master’s thesis of Miss Mae M. Gale the results of 
the Terman Group Intelligence Test and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Examination are reported. (8) The tests were given to 
268 boys and 326 girls in the Junior High School of Lawrence, 
Kansas. The median scores for the various test elements are 
found in Table I. 

From Table I, it is evident that the girls surpassed the 
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boys by a slightly larger score in reading than in any other 
subject. It is noteworthy that there was a slight difference 
in the mean C.A’s. of the group; the boys were older by 
one month only. In M.A. the difference of three months was 
in favor of the girls. Measures of variability, however, make 
these scores unimportant. The boys and the girls appear to 
be doing comparable work (E. A.) ; their M. A’s. are similar; 
and their chronological ages vary but little. 

It is particularly interesting to observe, in the light of the 
above data, that the teachers rated the girls considerably 
higher than the boys in scholarship. The first semester which 
is reported is the one during which the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Examination was given. Table II presents an analysis 
of the subject failures for five consecutive semesters. Of 631 
subject failures during these five semesters in the Lawrence 
Junior High School, 466 or almost 74% were made by boys 
and only 165 or less than 27% were made by girls.! 

Collectively, the data presented above give evidence of a 
persistent tendency for the teachers to fail boys more fre- 
quently than girls and to rate them lower in scholarship. 
Since the objective test ratings indicate that the sexes are 
approximately equal in educational attainment, it seems 
likely that personality traits and attitudes condition to a con- 
siderable degree the teachers’ estimates of the scholastic 
standing of the pupils. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the nature and extent 
of sex differences in regard to certain personality traits. In 
a recent article the writers have showed that one attitude in 
which the sexes differ is that exhibited in reading books. (9) 
In the Lawrence Junior High School the girls showed a much 
stronger liking for book-reading than did the boys; the girls 
of this school excelled the boys somewhat in educational at- 
tainment in reading. It seems entirely plausible that the 
attitude manifested by the girls toward book-reading may 


1 The writers are indebted to Mr. J. E. Stonecipher for the data in regard 
to pupil failure. . 
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be symptomatic of a general satisfaction in school atten- 
dance for the girls. 

An investigation recently undertaken by the writers gives 
further evidence that girls have a stronger liking than boys 
for school activities in general. The investigation will be 
described briefly. 


Method 


Over 6,000 children of Topeka, Kansas, were asked to check 
from a comprehensive and catholic list of 200 occupations 
only those occupations in which they would be willing to 
engage as a life work.2 The children were asked later to 
indicate: (1) The three occupations which they would like 
best to follow, (2) the one occupation which they most likely 
would follow, (3) the three occupations which they judged to 
be the best money-makers, (4) the three occupations which 
they thought to be most respected, and (5) the three occupa- 
tions which they thought would require the least amount of 
work. The directions were specific, the teachers were in- 
structed in giving the tests, and the data were obtained from 
unselected children in order that the results of the investi- 
gation might be reliable. The total number of individuals 
from whom data were obtained is indicated in Table III. 

Three of the items in the list of occupations were “Teacher 
in High School,” “Teacher in Grades or Rural Schools,” and 
“Kindergarten Work.” 


Results 


Data were assembled separately according to sex and to 
age. Tables were then prepared showing the percentages of 
boys and girls in each group who reported that they were will- 
ing to engage in each occupation as a life-work. 

Table IV presents the data assembled by age and by sex 
for the three items listed above. Table IV shows that ap- 


2 The present report includes some preliminary findings of a more compre- 
hensive study that has been made possible by a grant-in-aid from the Social 
Science Research Council. The writers are indebted to Superintendent A. J. 
Stout and to Mr. J. F. Kaho for assistance in securing these data. 
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proximately thirty per cent of the girls of ages 8% to 
171% inclusive, stated that they would be willing to engage 
in any one of the three types of teaching as a life-work. 
Among the boys, on the other hand, only a very small per 
cent indicated that they would consent to engage in teaching. 
The above findings are corroborated by the work of several 
previous investigators. From a questionnaire of vocational 
interest submitted to a large number of high school seniors, 
Douglass received returns from 1,658 girls and 1,186 boys. 
Thirty-six per cent of the senior girls but only 1.3 per cent 
of the senior boys mentioned teaching as their prospective 
occupation. (10) Mackaye reports similarly that his six hun- 
dred recorded cases of vocational choices included no choice 
of teaching by boys in any grade lower than the elev- 
enth. (11, p. 367.) 

One logically asks why so large a sex difference should ap- 
pear in reference to teaching. It is true of course that fewer 
occupations may be open to girls and that for this reason 
there may be a tendency for girls to crowd into a few occu- 
pations. The girls, however, listed teaching among the 
three best-liked occupations much more frequently than did 
the boys. (See Table V.) 

It is evident that the girls have a stronger liking for 
school activities in general than do the boys. It is difficult 
to explain the reason for the girls’ striking fondness for 
school and their favorable attitude toward teaching as a life- 
endeavor. The fact that girls like reading and indulge in 
this activity more frequently than boys may explain in part? 
the attitude of the sexes toward school endeavor, since 
American schools are “reading schools.” 

Books may be turned to more frequently by girls than by 
boys as an avenue of escape since girls engage in fewer 
active plays and games than boys. (12, p. 58.) Girls, too, 
are forced to confine their activities to a narrow geograph- 


8 Boys are probably also less interested in teaching because of their ex- 
pressed desire to enter occupations affording large remunerative returns and 
occupations demanding “red-blooded he-men.”’ 
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ical radius. (12, p. 93.) The girl is inhibited and restricted 
to a greater degree than the boy from a very early age. 
Therefore the restrictions of the school may not react un- 
favorably upon her for she has become accustomed to a 
certain amount of restriction by the time she enters school. 
Not only does society demand restriction in the activity 
participation of the girl and thus make her more tractile, 
but the female of the species appears to be able to tolerate 
to a greater degree than the male the thwarting of impulses 
and desires. This observation is in accord with the results 
of certain experiments which show that the female is more 
amenable to repression than the male. (13, p. 14.) 

The above evidence is at least very suggestive. It seems 
to indicate that the male’s drives are much stronger than 
those of the female, and that this holds for the human species 
as well as for animals. In the school both boys and girls 
are required to suppress certain of their desires. The dep- 
rivations attendant upon school activities are probably less 
objectionable to girls than to boys. These same deprivations 
would likely condition a greater dislike among boys for the 
activities of the school. The resultant attitudes are undoubt- 
edly powerful influences in determining teachers’ ratings of 
scholarship. They may explain the girls’ fondness for read- 
ing, for this activity provides an indirect avenue of escape 
from the restraints of home and school. The attitudes may 
effect also the girls’ excessive preference for teaching as a 
life endeavor. 
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TABLE I. Average age equivalents derived from scores on 
the Advanced Examination of the Stanford Achievement Test 
and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability for Grades 
7, 8, and 9 of the Lawrence Junior High School. 

Boys Girls Both 


ES SEE EE 268 326 694 
ia ha ids ta 6 88.4 14-1 14-0 14-0 
Paragraph Meaning .............. 13-8 14-4 14-0 
DS 13-7 14-4 14-0 
a a a baal g Secerrpiin 13-8 13-10 13-10 
SE ee 13-8 14-2 13-11 
Arithmetic Computation .......... 13-10 14-3 14-1 
Arithmetic Reasoning ............ 14-2 13-10 13-11 
PPTEMMNOTIC AMS 2... ccc ccc cccsscce 14-0 14-1 14-0 
Nature Study and Scientific Age ... 14-4 13-8 14-0 
History and Literature Age ....... 13-6 13-3 3-5 
ee 13-7 138-11 13-9 
I ins nin 0 kG a ea'n'e: 86-5 13-10 14-1 13-11 
ht ES a ee 13-9 13-9 13-9 


ee Cee UA CELA WER wae wees 13-6 13-9 13-8 
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TABLE II. Sex differences in subject failures in the Law- 
rence Junior High School for five consecutive semesters. 


Spring Fall Spring Fall’ Spring 
1926 1926 1927 1927 1928 Totals 


ee a ae ee ae Ce a G. B. 


Number of pupils 356 335 326 329 324 330 319 341 322 319 1647 1654 
F. in 1 subject only 22 44 10 29 22 62 22 34 23 30 99 199 
F. in 2 subjects only 2 13 ] Pt 3 15 8 5 4 il 19 59 
F. in 3 subjects only 1 6 2 2 2 7 2 3 1 1 8 19 
F. in 4 subjects only 0 7 0 1 0 { 1 3 0 1 18 
F. in 5 subjects only ¢ VC’ @¢@ + tt Se PS 0 4 


Total subject failures 29 116 20 79 34 129 48 65 34 77 165 466 


TABLE III. Number of individuals included in an investi- 
gation of vocational attitudes. Fall of 1927. 


Ages Girls Boys 


84 259 203 
94 358 349 
103 372 403 
114 375 387 
124 372 392 
134 346 365 
144 391 361 
154 322 324 
164 299 251 
174 156 162 
184 36 57 


Totals 3286 3254 
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TABLE IV. Per cents of boys and of girls who reported 
that they would be willing to engage in three types of teach- 
ing as their life-work. 


Teacher Teacher Kindergarten 
Ages in H. S. in Grades Work 

B. G. B. G. B G. 
84 7 37 7 43 3 41 
94 4 33 5 43 4 39 
104 3 21 4 42 2 37 
114 4 14 3 32 1 31 
123 3 18 2 35 0 34 
134 3 18 2 32 0 35 
144 3 19 1 25 1 85 
153 2 23 1 27 1 39 
164 2 20 1 17 0 31 
173 6 26 2 20 0 43 


TABLE V. Per cents of boys and of girls who stated that 
they would most like to engage in three types of teaching as 
a life-work. 


Teacher Teacher Kindergarten 
Ages in H. S. in Grades Work 

B. G. B. G. B. G. 
84 0 16 0 16 0 20 
94 0 9 2 19 1 16 
104 0 6 0 23 0 14 
113 1 5 1 13 0 14 
124 1 6 0 15 0 17 
134 0 6 1 15 0 12 
143 1 9 0 9 0 17 
154 2 8 2 11 1 17 
164 0 13 1 10 0 14 
173 1 9 1 5 0 18 





The Mission of the Normal School and 
Teachers College in the Training of 
School Librarians 


C. P. BABER, M.A., 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPORIA, KANSAS 


CummCUMMNS T has come about, in this day, that training for 
= school librarianship is as distinctly a formal 


‘ 5 educational process as:is training for school 
= teaching. 
, Library work in schools will probably con- 


inue, for some time, to go forward on the as- 
= = sumption that class assignments will be pre- 
Pum pared through the consultation of large varie- 
ties of books on the library shelves. But we are taking much 
for granted. The future in educational processes may spring 
some huge surprises at any time. Radio and the screen may 
come to play so vital a part as to necessitate a revolutioniz- 
ing of methods in classroom and library. 

However, as the present tendency is toward an increas- 
ing emphasis upon general collateral reading and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the importance of the text-book in les- 
son preparation, it seems safe, as yet, to attack the problem 
in a manner suggested by this trend. 

Some of the most obvious reasons for the need of teaching 
library science courses in normal schools and teachers col- 
leges lie in the purpose of library science, the enormous bulk 
of print, and the rapid increase and development of school 
libraries. 

Today the purpose of library science is not to lead the 
student to know the literature of a given subject but to know 
where the sources of the literature of that subject may be 
found. In remote ages a ripe scholarship encompassed, to a 
fairly complete degree, the content of all fields of knowledge. 
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With the present diversified and highly developed branches 
of learning it is nothing less than absurd that the librarian 
should set himself up as having a greater grasp upon the 
literature of a given subject than the specialist in that par- 
ticular field. The librarian can, and should, however, be a 
specialist in the art of orderly processes in the search for 
the sources which produce the literature of knowledge in 
whatever field. The teacher, therefore, possessed of a knowl- 
edge of library science, has greatly multiplied his power of 
discovering the full literature of his chosen field. 

A second obvious reason why the student in a teachers 
college (who is, in the nature of the case, a_ potential 
teacher) needs a knowledge of library science is found in 
the fact that the ever-increasing volume of print greatly 
complicates the task of selecting the really worthwhile liter- 
ature on any subject. Library science tends to develop in 
the student a certain skill in differentiating between the 
spurious and the genuine, between propaganda and truth. 

The third reason inheres in the rapid spread of school 
libraries. With libraries multiplying in our secondary 
schools and with the method of instruction shifting from 
textbook to collateral readings, the need for the teacher in 
training to include library science is obvious enough. In 
the teachers college with which I am connected library sci- 
ence is considered so vital a part of the prospective teacher’s 
education that an elementary course in library methods is 
required of every student before he can receive a certificate 
or a degree from the institution. Many other normal schools 
and teachers colleges provide at least such an elementary 
course and in some of them, as in my own, the course is 
compulsory. 

While the importance of such elementary training in 
library science cannot be too strongly emphasized, its value, 
at most, reaches but little, if any, beyond the mere prepara- 
tion of the student to more intelligently use the resources of 
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the library in the pursuance of his own studies during his 
college career. By the addition of certain other library sci- 
ence courses the student not only gains materially in effect- 
iveness in the pursuit of his own studies but also receives 
enough enlightenment in library work to give some degree 
of organization to the library activities of the school in which 
he becomes a faculty member. He is thus enabled to become 
a teacher-librarian, giving his main attention to the field in 
which his teaching lies, but prepared, “on the side,” to bring 
order out of chaos in the library of his school. And a school 
library is invariably chaotic until it is taken in hand by a 
person who has had some training in library science. 

I believe I may be justified in making the dogmatic state- 
ment that whether the school librarian is to be a full librarian 
or only a teacher-librarian, the proper and the logical place 
for him to receive his library science training is in the normal 
school or teachers college. My reason for speaking so posi- 
tively on this point is that the library schools conducted by 
agencies other than teachers colleges commonly either place 
the chief emphasis upon certain phases of the profession for- 
eign to the needs of school libraries or devote a large part of 
their curriculum to a more highly elaborate treatment of tech- 
nical subjects than could be applied with reasonable practi- 
cability to a school library situation. 

The prospective school librarian by taking his library sci- 
ence training in a teachers college gets a thorough knowledge 
of how to relate his library information to school work, how 
to make it fit into a teacher’s work, as everything in a teach- 
ers college is steeped in the atmosphere of teaching, and the 
student in training for school librarianship is thus familiar- 
ized with school problems of every sort. 

While I believe that the teachers college is by all odds the 
best and most logical place for a student to receive training 
looking toward a position as school librarian, I believe also 
that the teachers college can find no justification in establish- 
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ing library courses designed to train for any other type of 
librarianship. 

It is my conviction that no teachers college has any busi- 
ness to set about to train librarians for general positions, 
Even the best teachers college is not properly equipped for 
such a venture. Its resources are too meagre. Its facilities 
are inadequate. Other types of colleges are better fitted for 
such a project. In training for librarianship the teachers 
college will wisely confine itself to the field of the school 
library. And in doing so it will have a field large enough for 
the exercise of all of its abilities in library training. The 
demand for school librarians is increasing so rapidly that the 
regular library schools are helpless to meet it. In the ex- 
isting library schools there may be some danger of over-pro- 
duction for the filling of general library positions, but there 
is certainly no immediate prospect of producing an over sup- 
ply of school librarians, as the need in this particular field 
is so overwhelming. 

The extent to which normal schools and teachers colleges 
should go into the business of offering library science courses 
is a question that needs consideration. Most of the smaller 
normal schools, even, could, and should, offer at least one ele- 
mentary course for Freshmen, to prepare them to pursue their 
own college work more effectively. Many of the smaller nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges have facilities that would 
permit their giving courses designed to prepare certain of 
their number for positions as teacher-librarians. But it would 
seem most unwise for any but a particularly strong teachers 
college to attempt to prepare persons for positions as full- 
time school librarians. 

A variety of reasons could be given to show that no teach- 
ers college should attempt a one-year curriculum in library 
science—nor, indeed, sufficient courses, even, for a major— 
unless it has resources of a very unusual character and unless 
it has a staff member having considerably higher professional 
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training than that of the average teachers college library staff 
member. If improperly trained staff members serve as in- 
structors in library science their grade of work will be in- 
ferior and will fail to measure up in quality to that done by 
instructors in other subjects. This will produce two per- 
nicious results, namely, a lowering of the dignity and impor- 
tance of library science as a subject alongside other subjects 
in the college curriculum, and the sending out of school libra- 
rians who will be looked down upon by the other members of 
the faculty in the schools with which they connect themselves. 

The school librarian of the past has commonly been given 
a rank and salary decidedly lower than that of a teacher; 
often because of the former’s lack of educational background. 
If the library profession, as it relates to our schools, is to be 
lifted to a plane of equality with the teaching profession, the 
school librarian must have professional training that is equiv- 
alent to the academic preparation of the teacher. He will 
then deserve equal rank and salary with the teacher—and he 
will get it. 

The recent broadside, “The Model High School Library,” 
which the A. L. A. Committee on Education is asking the 
A. L. A. Council to approve, specifies college graduation and 
a library science course of from one semester to a full aca- 
demic year in an accredited library school as the necessary 
training of the librarian. Another broadside entitled “What 
Constitutes Effective School Library Service” (approved by 
both the A. L. A. Committee on Education and by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship) states that the library is so 
essential an element in the present-day school that expert 
librarianship is imperative, and specifies college graduation 
and one-half to one year of library science in an accredited 
library school as the needed preparation. 

The school librarian should have all of the pedagogical 
training of the teacher—plus a thorough library school train- 
ing. And if his preparation is to reach this high level he 
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must receive it in a teachers college having academic stand- 
ards of the very best—and in which the library school or the 
library science department is operating on the same plane of 
excellence as any other department of the institution; in other 
words where the standards in library training are on a par 
with the standards in teacher training. 

I believe the not-distant future will witness the establish- 
ment of a number of full-fledged one-year library schools, in 
the outstanding teachers colleges of the United States. To 
the writer’s knowledge only two teachers colleges are now 
conducting such a school—the New York State Teachers Col- 
lege at Albany, New York, and the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia. 


Ambition 


To have an urge — 

A will to do— 

An overwhelming surge 

That sweeps one on, and cries: 

“Be thou! for lo, but few days 

Art thou on earth; no time for sighs — 
Death creeps apace — 

If thou wouldst win the race 

Be up and doing whilst thou may; 
Let not vague whispers tell 

Of weal or woe; 

Firm keep thine eye on distant goal, 
Guide well through hidden shoal, 
Firm hold the hull to beaten course, 
Then, thou shalt win perforce.” 


EpiraH Extpen Roprnson, 


Whittier, California. 
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Treating the Child Who is Failing in School 


ROSCOE PULLIAM, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, ILL. 


Smuumucnamants NF) of the important problems of the teacher in 
all grades of the public school is that of dealing 


O 5 with the pupil who is not doing work that can 
= be called satisfactory. There was a time when 
a teachers prided themselves on the high stand- 


ards that they maintained, and felt that their 
5 = responsibilities were completely discharged 
Snmmmmcmmmnts hen they ruthlessly failed to promote pupils 
who did not reach certain set standards, or conform to the 
iron-clad rules of the school. At most, all that the teacher 
was expected to do was to inflict a few penalties on the un- 
successful pupil as he went along, in an effort, presumably, 
to make failure so uncomfortable that the pupil would suc- 
ceed in spite of any handicaps that might hamper him. The 
rule in dealing with both failure to do good work at school 
and failure to behave properly was simply to condemn and 
punish. 

The attitude of the modern teacher who is alive to her 
responsibilities toward delinquency and failure is an alto- 
gether different one. She understands that all pupils do not 
possess the same degree of natural ability to succeed in school 
work, and that, furthermore, there are other possible reasons 
besides lack of ability why a particular pupil may find it 
impossible to do as well in school as the average of his class- 
mates. Her first task in dealing with any specific case of fail- 
ure is to seek the causes in the pupil or his environment, 
and, having found the causes, to try, as far as is possible, 
to remove them or to render them inocuous by setting up 
something that will counteract their influence. The rule of 
the modern teacher in dealing with problem cases of all kinds 
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is to investigate and correct or adjust, instead of to condemn 
and punish. 


In the following paragraphs an analysis of possible con- 
ditions that contribute to failure in school work, or to bad 
conduct, is presented. This analysis has been in use in the 
Harrisburg, Illinois, Schools for some time, and has been 
found helpful in suggesting to teachers how to go about 
making an investigation of a problem case and planning the 
treatment for it. It will be noted that under the name of 
each possible contributing condition there are, first, some 
suggestions for diagnosis to determine whether ‘or not this 
particular condition is present in a given case; and, second, 
suggestions for meeting the condition if it does exist. 

This analysis is not presented as a complete and final 
work, and it is not intended that the teacher be limited to 
suggestions here presented in the treatment of her own prob- 
lem cases. 

A word of caution to the over-hopeful investigator is per- 
haps advisable, particularly with reference to handling cases 
of bad conduct by the method here described. Reformation 
is a slow process at best, and the removal of the conditions 
that have been contributing to the delinquency of a particu- 
lar pupil will probably not produce an immediate, miracu- 
lous change in his conduct. He has, set in his physical body, 
a whole system of bad habits, and though his environment 
and even his attitude and his whole point of view be changed, 
the bad habits will still persist. They need to be outgrown 
and superseded by satisfactory habits, and while this proc- 
ess is going on, the teacher should not be either surprised 
or chagrined if new infractions occasionally occur. When 
such infractions do occur, they should be met with firmness, 
but not without understanding and sympathy. Above all 
things a sickly sentimental indulgence should be avoided and 
the pupil should be held rigidly responsible for his conduct 
exactly as any normal pupil would be. 
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CONDITIONS THAT FREQUENTLY CONTRIBUTE TO 
FAILURE IN SCHOOL 


I Low Mentality. 

Diagnosis: 

1. Any one of a number of good individual intelli- 
gence tests will show, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
whether or not a pupil is mentally deficient. 

For example :— 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Test. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

The Detroit Kindergarten and First Grade Intelligence 
Tests. World Book Company. 

These tests, of course, must be given according to direc- 
tions, by one who has learned how to give them. 

Suggested remedies: 

The best treatment for pupils of markedly low men- 
tallity is to segregate them in special rooms where the pro- 
gram of activities is especially planned for them, and the 
teacher in charge has special training for teaching them. 
However, not all schools have such special rooms, and in any 
event, only the worst cases would be so handled. For 
handling the child of low mentality in the regular classroom 
the following suggestions are given. 

1. Careful explanation in very concrete and definite 
terms of all fundamental aspects of new work. 

2. Frequent opportunity to recite or perform, espe- 
cially in drill work periods. 

8. Special help before school in the morning. 

4. Assignment of special project or contract work 
to be done to help develop skill and better understanding. 

A contract is a very definite piece of work, the comple- 
tion of which will give the pupil needed practice upon some 
phase of school work. 

For a general discussion of teaching by this method, and 
some detailed descriptions of typical contracts, the reader 
is referred to 

Parkhurst, Helen. Education on the Dalton Plan. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

5. Plenty of encouragement and sympathetic under- 
standing by the teacher. 
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6. Detailed demonstration of how to go about pre- 
paring the lesson. 

7. Sectioning of classes with much special help for 
slow pupils. 

Low mentality is sometimes so serious that all that can 
be done will not enable the pupil to do even fair work, but 
everything that is done will help some. Cases of extremely 
low mentality should not be expected to keep up with norma! 
pupils in classes, but should work at their own rate at defi- 
nite jobs that they can do. The most important thing we 
can teach them is to live clean, to be industrious, and to do 
what is right. 


II Poor Physical Condition. 

Diagnosis: 

1. Does pupil have any physical defects such as bad 
eyesight, hearing, diseased tonsils, adenoids, bad teeth or 
other diseased conditions? (Where there is a school physi- 
cian or school nurse, this information should be easily acces- 
sible. Where there is no school health service, the teacher 
will have to decide for herself whether or not there is suffi- 
cient indication of physical defect to warrant her in urging 
parents to secure an examination by a physician.) 

2. Is pupil underweight, pale, anemic or afflicted 
with bad posture. 

3. Does pupil have any bad habits—smoking to ex- 
cess, late hours, irregular eating habits, soft drink or other 
drug habits? 

Suggested remedies: 

1. See the school nurse and communicate with the 
parent to try hard to get codperation to have defects cor- 
rected, and to break bad habits, in the interest not only of 
scholarship, but of general health, which is more important. 

2. In cases of deafness or bad eyesight, seat the pupil 
so that his handicap will cause him the least possible incon- 
venience. 


Ill Faulty Methods of Study. 
Diagnosis: 
1. Note whether pupil is habitually inattentive dur- 
ing class exercises, 
2. Observe the pupil at work. Does he day-dream, 
exhibit impatience, play, annoy others, etc.? Is he slow to 
get at his task? 
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3. Does the pupil get help at home from his parents, 
who do work for him instead of teaching him to do it? 

Suggested remedies: 

1. Call on pupil frequently, watch closely, and do not 
give his attention a chance to wander during class exercises. 

2. Talk the matter over seriously with the pupil. Try 
to make him see the bad effects of failure, and show him 
some specific ways in which he can improve his work. If 
necessary, move his seat to where he will not be so much 
tempted to idle and play. 

3. See the parent, and tactfully suggest that the pupil 
be left to take care of himself. 

IV Indifference or positive hostility to the school. 

Diagnosis: 

This condition is often more a symptom of other bad 
conditions than a primary cause of failure, though it becomes 
a most important factor in causing failure after it develops. 
It is not hard to detect, as it shows in the pupil’s attitude 
toward everything he does. It is often the result of poor 
teaching lower down in the grades, especially when the poor 
teaching has been accompanied by brutality. 

Suggested remedies: 

1. A straightforward, friendly, but strong talk with 
the pupil to find out what ‘=! thinks is the matter with the 
school, and, if possible, to make him see how much he needs 
what the school has to give. 

2. Firm, but square treatment at all times. 

3. Exhibition of personal interest on the part of the 
teacher by an occasional friendly word of inquiry about his 
welfare, and his work. 

4. The choice of the hostile individual to do errands, 
and to help the teacher when she has work that is within 
his capacity. 

5. Special effort to interest the pupil in school work 
because of its intrinsic value for him. 

V_ Poor foundation in fundamental subjects, caused by 
poor teaching and premature promotion resulting in inability 
to carry work of grade because of lack of tools. 

Diagnosis: 

1. Standardized tests will show low reading and 
arithmetic ability, as will the general character of the pupil’s 
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work. When low standardized test scores are combined with 
a fair intelligence rating, and other symptoms of bad adjust- 
ment are absent, the presumption is that the pupil has been 
promoted without having mastered the fundamental skills of 
preceding grades. 

Suggested remedies: 

1. If it can be done without too much discourage- 
ment to the pupil, placing in a grade where work is of proper 
difficulty is the best remedy. 

2. Where demotion is not advisable, special drill in 
reading, arithmetic and writing should be provided in the 
form of remedial drills and flash card exercises, and in extra 
contract work to be done by the pupil to develop funda- 
mental skills. 

3. A definite program of home study, supervised but 
not directed by the parent. The teacher tells the pupil what 
to do and provides materials for practice, the parent merely 
sees that the pupil devotes a regular definite time to the 
work. (This should be limited to the upper grades and the 
high schools.) 


VI Too much non-school work required of pupil at home 
or outside. 

Diagnosis: 

1. How many hours of work is the pupil expected 
to do each day, and what is the nature of the work? If too 
much time is spent in work, or if the work is unusually stren- 
uous or exacting, it may so exhaust a pupil’s strength that 
he has no energy left for school work. 

Suggested remedies: 

1. Where a condition of over work is obvious, the 
parent should be tactfully approached to relieve the pupil of 
part of his work. 


VII Too little rest because of too many outside activities. 

Diagnosis: 

1. Does the pupil get the proper amount of sleep for 
his age? (At least nine hours each day.) 

2. How often does he attend moving picture shows? 

3. Does he have the habit of loafing on the streets 
after nightfall? If so, with whom does he loaf, and what 
do they do? 

4. Does the pupil take music, dancing, or elocution 
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lessons, and appear as a performer at public gatherings to 
the detriment of his school work? 

Suggested remedies: 

1. Consult the parent, call his attention to the fact 
that his child is failing because of conditions that can be 
corrected, and try to enlist his aid in bringing the pupil up 
to grade. 

2. Try to get the pupil to see that he can much better 
afford to miss some of the outside activities than he can 
afford to fail in school. 

VIII Bad home conditions. 

Diagnosis: 

1. Are mother and father separated? Does mother 
work outside of home? Are parents so busy with social 
activities that their children are neglected? Is the child 
abused or brow-beaten at home? 

2. Does the pupil live in a home that is so uncom- 
fortable or ugly as to drive him out upon the streets, when 
he should be at home? 

3. Do parents exhibit a silly indulgence toward the 
pupil, permitting him to do anything he pleases, and taking 
his part against teachers and others whom he encounters? 

Suggested remedies: 

1. The remedies for the first two of these conditions 
lie very largely beyond the reach of the individual teacher. 
However, where the teacher uncovers a very serious condi- 
tion of home abuse or neglect of a child, she should first 
be sure she has correct information, and then notify county 
authorities to have the child removed to a suitable environ- 
ment. 

2. Attempt should be made to correct the third con- 
dition by a tactful approach to the parents to bring them 
to see the possible results of their attitude upon the child’s 
character. 

IX Severe emotional disturbance. 

1. Does the pupil apparently have a morbid fear of 
anything or anybody? 

2. Does he evidently believe that the teacher or other 
children are persecuting him? (Sometimes it is true that 
other children are persecuting him, particularly if he is in 
any way peculiar, or the child of another race or nationality.) 

3. Is the pupil suffering with “puppy love?” 
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Suggested remedies: 

1. If possible, remove the cause of the emotional dis- 
turbance. Sometimes it is necessary to transfer a pupil away 
from a teacher whom he fears, a gang of boys who persecute 
him, or a girl who disturbs his peace of mind. When appar- 
ently necessary this should be done. 

2. A careful kindly talk with the pupil will be help- 
ful. Sometimes all that is necessary to dispel a morbid 
mental condition is to lead the victim himself to analyze it 
and understand it. 

The key to the whole problem of school failure, as well as 
that of juvenile delinquency, which is closely related to it, 
is careful study of the individual case in an honest effort to 
understand the causes of the trouble. As has been previ- 
ously stated, our motto should be, “Investigate and correct”, 
rather than, “Condemn and punish.” If we will set to work 
earnestly to do this we will not only markedly reduce the 
number of our failures, but we will improve our school dis- 
cipline as well; and, what is far more important, we will 
make of our potential problem cases, happy, properly ad- 
justed boys and girls, who will grow up into useful and 
honest men and women, whereas under the old condemn and 
punish system, many of them were driven into open hostil- 
ity to the school and the whole of human society which it 
represents. The weak, the stupid, the poorly adjusted and 
generally unfortunate boy or girl needs help and guidance 
from the school more than does the normal child from the 
good home. It is up to the school to see that he gets it. 














The Work of the Curriculum Constructors 
HARMON L. LOWMAN, 
STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS 


Snecma FYE RAL decades ago educators were examin- 
. -_ z ing the curriculum and placing question marks 
5 S = after certain subjects. Suddenly it seems to 
5 = have been discovered that some fundamental 
x = principles for a foundation upon which to place 
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: the subjects were first needed. The field of 
= education is, haply, as yet too much in the 
Smmmucnumrs midst of an amicable controversy over this 
matter to say what criteria are valid. While any evaluation 
of the techniques in use may be premature, it is certainly 
safe to say that a distinct advance is being made. There are 
various plans and proposals for determining what the cur- 
riculum should be. Unfortunately some of those who 
espouse one principle drop occasional innuendoes concerning 
the proposals of others. This is an unhappy occurrence be- 
cause, while there are and will continue to be outstanding 
figures in the work, a worthy advance will likely come from 
the combination of many efforts. 

Space will not permit a study of all that has been done in 
the field, but a glance may be taken at a few of the typical 
techniques which have been made for working out the prin- 
ciples of curriculum construction. Since each of these pos- 
sesses certain undeniable values no attempt will be made to 
name them according to relative merit. Instead they will be 
listed alphabetically: first, conference; second, experimen- 
tal; third, job analysis; and fourth, philosophical. 

The conference plan makes a popular appeal. In its broad- 
est sense the idea is to call in every one who may be inter- 
ested in the curriculum and let him have his say. Certainly 
an excellent idea if each can be made to stop a minute and 
really to think before he says, or who refuses to say when he 
has nothing worth saying. Frequently the opinion of one 
man who has carefully thought through a problem is worth 
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more than the hasty conclusions of a hundred. Necessarily, 
then, the members of the conference ought to be carefully 
selected. This means that its proposed curriculum may be 
correspondingly restricted. It is possible that those most 
interested in curriculum construction—and who, therefore, 
would most readily serve at such a conference—would be 
those who are not best qualified to serve. Certainly. college 
professors of education would be the most available for ser- 
vice on such a committee. But in this case the public occa- 
sionally points out that college teachers are likely to be out 
of touch with life situations. There is certainly no excellent 
reason why they should be, and the statement seems to be 
without foundation. 

It is well to examine the recognized better qualities of the 
plan. From a number of standpoints the idea is excellent. 
First, it will bring together people who are interested in the 
reorganization of the curriculum. Second, it will interest 
people who have an opportunity to test under approved con- 
ditions certain of the new ideas. Third, it will attract those 
who are training teachers and who, therefore, may give in- 
struction in the new curriculum. And fourth, it will tend to 
broaden the scope of the study because of the cosmopolitan 
nature of the group. 

The second proposed plan for the construction of the cur- 
riculum is the experimental. This is a commendable plan 
and one which might give the results for which we are seek- 
ing if all the involved factors could be controlled. But every 
student of Education knows how difficult it is to collect reli- 
able data in his field. The time element also enters into our 
problem when we try to solve it by this method. It would 
likely take a couple of generations to disclose the place at 
which we had arrived, and even then we might not recog- 
nize it with any degree of certainty. The educator who 
wishes to adopt scientific experimental methods of solving 
any educational problem is approved by some scientists and 
hooted by others. The latter point to the fact that it is 
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impossible to get really scientifically correct data from most 
educational experiments. This is true from their point of 
view. And yet this means, coupled with a bit of far-seeing 
reasoning, may after all, be our best method of attack. 

At this point it might be well to indicate certain precau- 
tions that experimenters in the curriculum field should take. 
In the first place radical or revolutionary experiments have 
no place in our public free school system. If privately con- 
trolled schools should wish to attempt a series of experi- 
ments with children, less objection should be made because 
the patrons of the schools are put on notice and can accept 
or withdraw their children when they disapprove the poli- 
cies of the schools. Obviously that is not universally true of 
the public schools—experiments should undoubtedly be per- 
mitted if properly examined and approved by the authorities 
beforehand and carefully supervised until they are rejected 
or established. One thing that is objectionable to some con- 
servatives is the never-ceasing attempt on the part of some 
teachers and other school men to experiment with all the 
“newest ideas” in their schools. Occasionally pure humbug 
has found its way into our classrooms because it has been 
displayed by educational prestidigitators and immediately 
accepted by the gullible element in the teaching profession 
as the “latest thing out.” Some of these things should have 
been subjected to careful experimentation over a long period 
of time before being generally accepted by the public schools. 
On the other hand in some cases “the latest out” is nothing 
more nor less than old wine in new bottles. The History of 
Education shows us how some of these so-called, “latest 
ideas” recur either in Europe or America about every two 
or three generations. It is generaily conceded that subject- 
matter and practices in Europe should not find a place in 
our American schools until they have been first properly ex- 
perimented with under American conditions. Many Euro- 
pean school usages have been extremely valuable to America, 
but in many cases European practices are certainly not as 
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useful to us as they are to the Europeans. Take, for an 
example from the history of American Education, our adop- 
tion of the German method of teaching spelling by phonics. 

Our school health teaching—a subject which one would ex- 
pect to find listed among those with which we have scien- 
tifically experimented—is, nevertheless, subjected to various 
deceptions. One example is sufficient to illustrate the point,— 
that we are accepting suggestions without testing them. 
Following a couple of books and a half a dozen magazine 
articles by people who were depending upon insufficient data 
for their conclusions, many people got the false notion that 
adenoids caused all mouth breathing and, a thing which was 
more untrue, that the latter condition always made children 
dull. The removal of the adenoids, therefore, became a pan- 
acea for all mental ills. Of course an operation is necessary 
when a careful examination discloses the fact that the nasal 
passages are closed. 3ut the fact that a child breathes 
through his mouth is no sure indication that he has adenoids 
to the extent that the same should be removed. Further- 
more, to say that the removal of the tissue will result in in- 
creased mental power is a guess. And that is just the point 
in this discussion: no one knows yet one way or the other 
because not enough scientific data is available for a conclu- 
sion. As we view the entire field of Education it seems cer- 
tain that we need more experimenting of the right kind to 
determine our curriculum. 

We turn next to the third suggested method of determining 
the curriculum, viz. job analysis. It is obvious that this 
term was borrowed from the business world. Simply stated, 
it is a case of finding out how an expert’s job is being done 
and what instruction is needed to produce a similar type of 
skill in another. This is not so difficult to do in the case 
where one has a specific “job” to analyze; but the task is 
prodigious when one considers the general curriculum which 
proposes “to prepare for life.” The activities of the race 
must be analyzed in order to do that. But in the case of 
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the vocational subjects it certainly seems to be the logical 
way to proceed. Perhaps one of its most accessible fields 
at present is that of curriculum construction for teacher- 
training institutions. A thorough and extensive job analysis 
will give a consummate view of all school activities as noth- 
ing else can do. It will offer a means of checking the con- 
tent of the training courses as now organized to determine 
whether they are including all the requisite teaching duties 
as well as the amount of non-essentials included. There is 
every reason why such a study should be a boon to writers 
of texts on special and general methods and very suggestive 
to the organizers of courses in observation and practice 
teaching. This complete analysis will furnish us with in- 
valuable material as to the duties of superintendents, prin- 
cipals and supervisors. In this field one wishes that it 
might be extended to include the duties and activities of 
school board members of all types and sizes of school units. 

Undoubtedly one of the best and simplest ways for neo- 
phytes in the teaching profession to learn successful methods 
of teaching is to analyze the activities of some one who is 
doing the thing successfully. As a matter of fact that is 
what the average beginner in the high school teaching pro- 
fession has done unless he has been carefully supervised. 
Usually he has gone into his first classroom and taught his 
group very much as his favorite college professor in that 
subject taught him. Not only has he carried the methods 
of his former teacher into his new situation but often in the 
small high schools he even attempts to teach much of the 
same material he was given in the college course. In an ad- 
dress to his faculty at the beginning of a session the presi- 
dent of a teacher-training institution said in substance: 
Make every lesson you teach a model because the pupils be- 
fore you are analyzing your procedure and will, perhaps un- 
consciously, imitate it when they begin to teach, later. The 
job analysists for teacher-training curriculum are attempt- 
ing to do scientifically what the students in teacher-training 
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institutions have usually been doing blindly. They are seek- 
ing to discover exactly what successful teachers do and to 
place the most significant of these activities in the teacher- 
training curriculum. Teacher-training can advance upon a 
firmer basis when their work has been completed. Not that 
we should stop there, the job analysists do not make that 
contention. The matter of job analysis is primarily a means 
of working through the problem of teacher-training from 
the bottom upward. 

The philosophical attack, the next proposal for curriculum 
construction, must begin where the job analysis stops. But 
little advance may be expected unless our goal is placed 
ahead of the best we are now doing. The philosophy of edu- 
‘ation, unfortunately a term more or less in disrepute, has 
a distinct place in a teacher-training institution and will re- 
turn or in many places has returned under the disguise of 
some new term. It might be stated parenthetically that here 
is another case where, in our hurry to be progressive and 
kept to the fore, we have dropped a few things to which we 
will have to return. And to that statement it might be 
added that it is a thing to be more or less deplored that our 
teacher-training institutions find themselves out of vogue if 
they don’t at least change the names of their courses ever 
so often. From its nature perhaps the most logical field for 
a constructive philosophical study of the curriculum is in 
the graduate schools. 

The conclusion seems obvious: we need to utilize each of 
these proposals and all worthy ones in the formation of a 
curriculum. A coalescence of principles which includes the 
best of each should give us the right basis for formulating a 
curriculum. No one person is likely to offer a suggestion 
that will be sufficiently inclusive to meet our needs. A fin- 
ished product seldom springs from any one man’s mind. The 
science of education is an accretion—each must strive to 
make his contribution and each must be ready to accept the 
contribution of the other when it is worthy. 








Some Principles of Education Applied to the 
Teaching of French 


K. A. SARAFIAN, 
LA VERNE COLLEGE, LA VERNE, CALIF. 


Cum! FTF few principles of education which shall be 
discussed here are gleaned directly from the 
T first part of Dewey’s “Democracy and Edu- 
cation.” Most of these principles represent 
mame: Dewey’s own contribution in the realm of the 
Philosophy of Education; they embody the 
unique, at the same time, excellent social con- 
ceptions of this great educational reformer 
who stands at the forefront of modern educational thought. 
Some of these points to be mentioned, however, are the con- 
tributions of other great educational thinkers, only repeated 
and commented by Dewey in his own characteristic style of 
writing. In my teaching of foreign languages I became 
greatly influenced by the ideas of this eminent educational 
philosopher whose thoughts opened new vistas, broadened 
my outlook upon the problems bearing on the nature and 
aims of education. Here I shall try to make a feeble attempt 
to concretely illustrate how some of those progressive ideas 
can be applied to the teaching of languages, say to the teach- 
ing of French. 


THE DOCTRINE OF INTEREST 
“The act of learning or studying is artificial and ineffec- 
tive in the degree in which pupils are merely presented with 
a lesson to be learned. Study is ineffectual in the degree in 
which the pupil realizes the place of the numerical! truth he 
is dealing with in carrying to fruition activities in which 
he is concerned. “This connection of an object and a topic 
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1 Dewey here is referring, as an illustration, directly to the teaching of 
Mathematics. But his thoughts can be applied just as well to the teaching 
of languages and linguistic truth. 

2 I am responsible for the underlining. 
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with the promotion of an activity having a purpose is the 
first and the last word of a genuine theory of interest in 
education.” —Dewey, Democ. and Educ. pp. 158 
“One who recognizes the importance of interest will not 
assume that all minds work in the same way because they 
happen to have the same teacher and textbook.” 
Same, pp. 153 
. . To discover objects and modes of action, which 
are connected with present powers.”—Same, pp. 159 


“< 


A teacher of French agreeing with Dewey in his theory 
of interest and effort will not assume that French is a sub- 
ject to be handed down to his pupils by pouring in process, 
by enforced external stimulation, disregarding the most fun- 
damental factor in the case; namely, the interest, and the 
connection of that interest with the activities of the child in 
the learning of French. Moreover, he will, first of all, try 
to find whether the child has any native interest to learn a 
foreign language, such as French, remote in its nature to 
the actual needs of the child. In the absence of any mani- 
fest interest, he will try to study each individual child and 
arouse in him the particular point of contact which may pro- 
cure a bond between the child and the French. For instance, 
a child may demonstrate great tendencies of curiosity; he 
may be very fond of everything novel and strange, or for- 
eign. The wise teacher will seize that opportunity to direct 
that child to develop an interest in that novel subject-— 
French—a foreign language, the symbol of a culture, the 
unravelling of which will open the treasure house of a bril- 
liant and a versatile nation, the literature and civilization of 
France. Another child may manifest an intense tendency 
of wanderlust. Traveling and seeing remote lands may at- 
tract him strongly. Here again, a resourceful teacher of 
French will seize his opportunity in arousing in the imagina- 
tion of that child the charms of French “chateaux,” historic 
places vibrating with the memories of the past, etc., ete. 

These illustrations would suffice in pointing out that the 
first wise thing that a teacher of French should do is to 
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study his class and try to establish a connection between the 
present interests of the child and the interesting points of 
his subject. Without taking into account this basic element 
in the educative process the teacher will find himself against 
insurmountable obstacles. In the present progress of edu- 
cational thought a principle such as this embodied in the 
following statement of James is really out of date and in- 
effectual: ‘Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratuitous exercise every day, be systematically heroic in 
little unnecessary points, do every day or two something for 
no other reason than its difficulty.” Such a principle pre- 
supposes the existence of separate general faculties of the 
mind which can be trained irrespective of the attractiveness 
of the subject matter. This doctrine is entirely discarded. 
And we cannot conceive of any separation between the mind 
and the subject matter. On the contrary, only from the 
genuine interaction of the mind and of a purposeful activity 
can there result an educative experience. 


THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE AS A 
CONJOINT ACTIVITY 


“Sounds are just one kind of stimulus to direct response; 
some have a soothing effect, others tending to make one jump 
and so on. The sound h-a-t would remain as meaningless as 
a sound in Choctaw, a seemingly inarticulate erunt. if it 
were not uttered in connection with an action which is par- 
ticipated by a number of people. When the mother is taking 
the infant out of doors, she says ‘hat’ as she puts something 
on the baby’s head. Being taken out becomes an interest to 
the child; mother and child not only go out with each other 
physically, but both are concerned in going out; they enjoy 
it in common. By conjunction with the other factors in 
activity the sound ‘hat’ soon gets the same meaning for the 
child that it has for the parent: it becomes a sign of the 
activity into which it enters. The bare fact that language 
consists of sounds which are mutually intelligible is enough 
of itself to show that its meaning depends upon connection 
with a shared experience.”—-Dewey, Democ. and Educ. pp. 18 

The resourceful teacher of French who understands the 
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psychology of language as a behavior of conjoint activity 
will not adhere entirely to the old-fashioned method of verbal 
teaching; he will not rely on the hackneyed modes of formal 
drills of grammar, etc.; no doubt drills have a place in the 
teaching of language; yet even these drills can be vitalized 
by a procedure of participated activity by all the members 
of the class. It was my privilege to observe a French class 
conducted on the progressive ideas of teaching. This teacher 
did not adhere blindly to one method or the other. At times 
he used the Direct Method in teaching certain facts of 
French which could be taught most economically and most 
efficiently in direct connection of activity with the symbol 
representing the thought of that activity. All the pupils 
joined in this activity and associated in their minds the 
words and expressions related to it; thereby all the members 
of the group were active participants in the learning process. 
The teacher was a director of activities. At opportune mo- 
ments he resorted to translation as a method of learning the 
meanings of words and expressions. In teaching the facts 
of grammar he had each member of the class write on the 
blackboard from English into French a drill sentence. After 
the whole exercise was written he called on each individual 
student to read his sentence. Then the active participation 
commenced in correcting the errors. Members of the class, 
and not the teacher, would criticize the sentence thus writ- 
ten and back up their criticism with the authority of the 
text-book or the previous statements of the teacher in 
charge; the whole procedure represented a lively argumenta- 
tion and an interaction of minds all bent on the finding of 
facts and truths in French. At other times he resorted 
to dramatization and playful dialogues in French. Here 
again the educative process was one of active partici- 
pation and almost self-teaching rather than pouring in 
from without; a gradual continuous growth rather than 
the stuffing of mind with rigid ready-made knowledge. 
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Lively interest and purposeful activity were the most out- 
standing facts to be noticed in this class. 


GROWTH FOR FURTHER GROWTH 


“When it is said that education is development, everything 
depends upon how development is conceived. Our net con- 
clusion is that life is development, and that developing grow- 
ing is life. Translated into its educational equivalents, this 
means (1)—that the educational process has no end; and 
that (2)—the educational process is one of continual reor- 
ganizing, reconstructing, transforming.” 

Dewey, Democ. and Educ. pp. 59 

« | , Since in reality there is nothing to which growth 
is relative save more growth, there is nothing to which edu- 
cation is subordinate save more education. It is a common- 
place to say that the education should not cease when one 
leaves school.”—Same, pp. 60 

This principle is true in every educational process. So a 
teacher of French must have the live interest in his mind 
and in his plans, to see to it that his pupils will not cease 
from studying and reading French after they leave school. 
In this connection it is fitting to quote a statement made by 
the writer of this paper, in an article, On the Teaching of 
French, in the 1926, February number of EDUCATION, di- 
rectly referring to this problem. “To arouse in the student 
an ever-increasing interest in the further study of the sub- 
ject taught is the most desirable attainment. If a high 
school graduate, after four years of French, keeps up his 
studies in reading French fiction, drama, or periodicals, he 
will be considered the product of a really efficient method of 
teaching.” 

This result can be brought about only by a resourceful 
teacher who conceives of education as a growth in a directed 
and purposeful activity in which consideration is given to the 
native tendencies of the child. Such a teacher shuns from 
external pressures, and withholds himself subscribing a 
course of activity which is not in line with the child’s pres- 
ent interest and tendencies. 
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In the above-mentioned French class I had the pleasure of 
observing a desire for further activity on the part of the 
students. It was a first year French class. After five or six 
weeks’ studying the elements of French grammar the class 
had begun to read a very interesting book of French stories, 
Half of the time of the recitation period was devoted to the 
reading, understanding and commenting in French, as far 
as possible, of the assigned lesson. The remainder half of 
the period was devoted to the making of the new assignment, 
It was strange to see how eager the pupils were to translate 
all by themselves, by a participated activity, the new piece 
to be assigned. The teacher stood there as a director; he 
guided the activity of the class in a geneal way and gave 
assistance only when it was really necessary, and when the 
pupils had stumbled on a very difficult passage. Practically 
the class was the maker of the new assignment under the 
wise guidance of the teacher. It was amazing to see how the 
members of the class were anxious to read further and 
further on! It was a learning for further learning, an edu- 
cation for further education, a growth for further growth. 
If this tendency for further learning becomes an ideal in 
the minds of these students of French, it can be conjectured 
that they will not cease reading in French literature by the 
termination of their course of study. 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


“Another influential but defective theory is that which 
conceived that mind has, at birth, certain mental faculties 
or powers, such as perceiving, remembering, willing, judg- 
ing, generalizing, attending, etc., and that education is the 
training of these faculties through repeated exercise. This 
theory treats subject-matter as comparatively external and 
indifferent, its value residing simply in the fact that it may 
occasion exercise of its general powers.” 

Dewey, Democ. and Educ. pp. 80 
Perhaps the most direct mode of attack consists 
in pointing out that the supposed original faculties of obser- 


vation, recollection, willing, thinking, etc., are purely myth- 
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ological. There are no such ready-made powers waiting to 
be exercised and thereby trained. There are, indeed, a great 
number of original native tendencies, instinctive modes of 
action, based on the original connection of neurones in the 
central nervous system.”—Same, pp. 73 

" . . Consequently the training of our original impul- 
sive activities . . . consists in selecting from the diffused 
responses which are evoked at a given time those which are 
especially adapted to the utilization of the stimulus. 
Hence the identity of training with selective response.” 

Same, pp. 74 

« | . The more specialized the adjustment of response and 
stimulus to each other . . . the more rigid and the less gen- 
erally available is the training secured. In equivalent 
language, less intellectual or educative quality attaches to the 
training.”—Same, pp. 75 

- Fs In concluding this portion of the discussion, we 
note that the distribution between special and general edu- 
cation has nothing to do with the transferability of function 
or power. In the literal sense, any transfer is miraculous 
and impossible. But some activities are broad; they involve 
a coordination of many factors. Their development demands 
continuous alteration and readjustment. . . . Wherever an 
activity is broad in scope (that is, involves the codrdinating 
of a large variety of subactivities), and is constantly and 
unexpectedly obliged to change directions in its progressive 
development, general education is bound to result. For this 
is what ‘general’ means; broad and flexible.”—-Same, pp. 78 


I have quoted at some length Dewey’s statements on this 
point, because I realize that this question has been one of 
the most controversial ones. The controversy between two 
great psychologists is certainly fresh in our minds; namely, 
the controversy between Dr. Thorndike and Dr. Judd.. Dewey 
agrees with the conclusions of Thorndike, that there should 
be an identity of elements—identity of substance and iden- 
tity of procedure—if ever any spread should occur. And on 
the other hand he elucidates and harmonizes Judd’s theory 
of generalized experience with his own ideas in regard to 
the broad and general activities. Furthermore he empha- 
sizes the importance of generalizing even the special activi- 
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ties by lending richer variety to their particular contents, 
To the writer, it appears that Dr. Thorndike attacked his 
problem and tried to solve it in a more scientific and object- 
ive manner—an outstanding characteristic of Thorndike— 
than his opponents. Yet the controversy is almost settled 
although the last chapter of this question is not written. But 
for our present purposes we may consider the application of 
their findings to the practical field of teaching, and in this 
particular case, to the teaching of French. 

A wise teacher of French will shun from entertaining any 
belief that there is any mysterious and inherent quality in 
French which readily will yield to the training of general 
faculties—such as memory, reasoning, observation, etc. If 
there be any training resulting in the development of general 
reasoning power it will be chiefly for the special problems in- 
volved in the grammar, vocabulary, etymology, of French. 
The learning of French per se is incapable of training a gen- 
eral faculty, say the faculty of memory. What it can do is 
to adjust the learner to memorize certain facts involved in 
the learning of French, through special exercise and estab- 
lishing a bond between the situation and response. It is a 
commonplace truth in modern psychology that there is no 
such thing as a general faculty of memory. Memory consists 
of special abilities—such as remembering numbers, dates, re- 
membering faces, remembering facts in history in their gen- 
eral drift and movements, etc. One might bring about in the 
learner a general attitude to observe carefully every minute 
detail not only in the analysis of French sentences but also 
in the examination of facts in other fields of activity. Yet 
to obtain this general attitude of observation the teacher 
ought to connect the activities involved in the study of 
French with a variety of other activities involving other fields 
of endeavor. And the attitude to be gained ought to be placed 
on the plane of a conscious ideal, as Bagley advocates. 

However difficult it may be to secure a general spread of 
training in the teaching of French, there are, on the other 
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hand, other elements which readily yield to transfer through 
sheer identity of elements. The French vocabulary offers us 
a vast field in this respect. It is a linguistic fact that prac- 
tically fifty-five or sixty per cent of English words are de- 
rived directly either from Latin or through Norman French 
or through both. Therefore even to a casual observer it be- 
comes evident that there is more or less an identity of sub- 
stance so far as the French and English vocabularies are con- 
cerned. A good teacher of French will make the most of 
this fact. He will compare the words in both languages, trace 
the origin of words, show wherein they differ, etc., and such 
an exercise will promote interest and result in transfer of 
training. In fact the learning of French as well as other 
romance languages becomes immeasurably easy for an Eng- 
lish-speaking student. There have been many cases of grad- 
uate students who, within a few months of intensive study 
have satisfactorily met the language requirement in French 
for their Ph. D. degrees, merely taking advantage of these 
identical elements existing in the vocabularies of French and 
English. 

There exists not only an idenity of substance but also 
an idenity of procedure in both languages. The study of 
grammar and the phonetics can be made easier by utilizing 
this idenity. The method of approach is the same in both 
languages. A wide awake teacher in French before teach- 
ing any grammatical fact in French tries, first of all, to 
refreshen in the minds of his pupils the same or similar 
facts in the mother tongue. After establishing the point of 
contact in both languages he points out the similarity or 
the dissimilarity of the facts and thereby enlists the pre- 
vious knowledge of the pupil in the promotion of the learning. 
It has come to the observation of the teachers of foreign 
languages that our pupils are very deficient in the knowledge 
of the grammar of their mother tongue. Even this fact 
should stimulate the teachers of French to lay special empha- 
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sis on this side of the question, because it affords them 
an opportunity to transfer the knowledge gained in the study 
of French grammar to the learning of that of English. I 
have observed teachers who have taught French as apart 
and isolated from other subjects, with the result that the 
students have become tired and disgusted with French. The 
important step is to discover the idenity of elements and to 
avail oneself of the existence of such elements. On the other 
hand I was fortunate to observe teachers of French who 
laid the stress on good idiomatic English in the translation 
of French passages into English. They were never satisfied 
with transliteration; a tendency into which the students are 
prone to fall. On the contrary, nothing satisfied them except 
a real idiomatic English rendering of the French passage. 
By so doing they were paving the way for a transfer of 
training from one language into another. Their pupils 
were becoming experts in English through their study of 
French, and vice versa. In such a procedure the training 
of selective memory and linguistic reasoning are involved 
also. In short, in the learning and teaching process a care- 
ful observer can notice resemblances in both languages 
which can be taken advantage of to make the learning 
process more easy, more interesting and more vitalized. 

In concluding this paper I might say that Dewey’s con- 
ception of education as growth from within through the 
wise direction of the teacher, and through the medium of a 
judiciously selected environment, is a conception that can in- 
spire and guide a teacher in the field of foreign languages 
as well as in any other educative line of endeavor. His 
philosophy is wholesome, dynamic, and progressive. 
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Teacher Training Purposes 
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wns FT AT there is a lack of codperation between the 
= college and the training department in teachers 

. colleges is a criticism sometimes made against 

the teacher training side. Such criticisms are 
wmummenmmnmes too frequently made by those persons who are 
unfamiliar with the real purpose and objective 
of the training school. Again such assertions 
may be offered by those persons who wish to use 
the training school for purposes for which it was never in- 
tended to be used. Too often the college teacher, academi- 
cally minded, fails to appreciate the significance and value 
of the training school. While adequate facilities for observa- 
tional purposes, demonstration lessons and student teaching 
must be maintained for the practical training of prospective 
teachers, yet just how much demonstration teaching is nec- 
essary, and by whom it should be given, are problems which 
deserve serious consideration. Obviously the problems are 
comparatively simple if the teachers college maintains its 
own campus training school; but the situation takes on a 
complexity of problems if the college is unable to maintain 
such a school and must depend upon the city schools for stu- 
dent teaching purposes and demonstration lessons. 

Many factors are involved in the city school training plan. 
In the first place the city schools are controlled directly by 
a Board of Education who employ a superintendent and place 
upon him the responsibility for the administration of the 
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local public school system. The children must attend the 
city school used for training purposes. Parents have no 
choice in the matter; while in the case of a campus school, 
parents may choose to send their children to it. Invariably 
the city schoo] and the teachers college have contractual rela- 
tions providing for the subsidization of the supervising or 
regular classroom teachers for the additional burden placed 
upon them. In other instances the selection of the teachers 
is determined jointly by the city school authorities and those 
of the teachers college. No matter what contract may exist, 
no matter how agreeable the relationship between the city 
school and the teachers college, the system is vastly more 
difficult to administer than the campus training school. 

In order to determine just what general policy is followed 
relative to demonstration teaching and arrangements for 
such teaching, a questionnaire was submitted to one hundred 
and ten normal schools and teachers colleges where the stu- 
dent teaching and demonstration work are done in the city 
schools. Seventy-six replies were received from schools lo- 
cated in thirty-one states. 

The first question asked was through whom are arrange- 
ments made for the demonstration lessons to be taught. 
Table I shows that in seventy-three percent of the schools 
such arrangements are made through the director of train- 
ing. Five percent of the schools make the arrangements 
through the critic teachers or the supervising classroom 
teachers. In four percent of the schools, arrangements are 
made through the superintendent of schools. Such arrange- 
ments for demonstration lessons are made jointly through 
the director of training and some other school authority 
in 18% of the schools. It is insignificant through whom such 
arrangements are made, provided they are made through 
some one who is responsible that conflicts do not arise, that 
one particular teacher is not overburdened, and that the best 
interests of the children are conserved and promoted. 
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TABLE I 


Authority Through Whom Arrangements for Demonstration 
Lessons Are Made 


Authority No. of Schools Percent of Schools 
Director of Training ......... OE acai adi 2 73.6 
Critic or Classroom Teacher .. Dianes es ee 5.5 
Superintendent of Schools .... Ws éiwarsas 4.1 
Head of Education Department Pais uewewe 2.7 
Combined Authorities ........ eS ee 13.8 

I ics lire ar ae a inti ibs eegabeiaiies teh Wl ciéenen onan 


In answer to the next question, By whom are the demon- 
stration lessons given, the replies show, as indicated in 
Table II, that the regular supervising classroom teacher 
teaches the demonstration lesson in forty-six percent of the 
cases. The critic teachers, who usually are also the regular 
classroom teachers, do so in twenty-seven percent of the 
cases. Fourteen percent of the schools report that the super- 
visors or teachers of methods do it. Four percent state that 
sometimes the demonstration lesson is taught by student 
teachers; and one school imposes this as an additional burden 
upon the director of training. Two schools employ regular 
demonstration teachers for this work. 


TABLE II 


Teachers Who Give the Demonstration Lessons 


Teacher No. of Schools Percent of Schools 
Supervising Classroom Teachers Dae adiaek mine 46.3 
Critic TWRGHGPS ....ccivcceeds BU ici ievts etc 27.5 
Supervisors or Method Teachers Be ide aie 14.4 
student Teachera .......ccece Bei wv eewn sax 4.4 
Demonstration Teachers ...... i cay ati 5 2.9 
Miscellaneous Persons ........ Bis Gian athens 4.4 
MY ook bh ae as Cet eo ca os RG ci aciatehcatad icin 


Regular college teachers, those who do not teach methods, 
do not as a rule teach in the city schools used for training 
purposes. This is true in fifty-seven percent of the cases 
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as shown in Table III. A general exception is made in the 
case of the regular college teacher of method in special sub- 
jects in which instance provision is frequently made so that 
the teacher of music, handwriting, drawing, industrial arts 
and physical education teaches and supervises classes relat- 
ing to his particular field. In two schools, instructors of 
geography teach in the city schools and in a few schools the 
teacher of French, science and English also teach in the city 
school. Nevertheless the general policy is to leave to the 
training school staff those functions relating to the practical 
training of student teachers; and to the college staff the func- 
tions of presenting content or subject matter and theory of 
teaching. 


TABLE III 


Regular College Teachers Who Also Teach in the City School 
Used for Training School Purposes 


Teacher No. of Schools Percent of Schools 
ee ee a irae ak Dc ahiwken ky 57.2 
RD Bee al alan ala daly wi oa ws wiee Oh savas she eben 9.4 
Oh Oa Jute agi tals: ariin tee’ 9.4 
i tte le edi ae 3.5 
EE ene ee ree 2.3 
Industrial Arts .............- ae Pe 2.3 
I i Se ae a Cis ea ie es 2.3 
Health and Physical Education ae eae 2.3 
OEE WMO. cwccncnceses ROSS 2.5 
Miscellaneous Subjects ....... . eee 8.2 
SI erie ee Mb cidtanes 


Table IV indicates that sixty-five percent of the schools 
report that the regular instructors in the teachers college or 
normal schools who also teach in the city school do not teach 
the demonstration lessons. Methods teachers or special sub- 
ject teachers do so in twenty-two percent of the schools. 


* Some schools reported several teachers giving instruction in the city school 
used for training purposes. 
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TABLE IV 


Regular College Instructors Teaching in the City School 
Used for Training Purposes Who Teach 
Demonstration Lessons 


Teacher No. of Schools Percent of Schools 
SNS od d-aitie esi ine eves wees ee 65.1 
Teachers of Special Subjects or 

NN ee at ae Ache DG haae'staan 22.7 
Ce ND oc ng wit hae eee i aotacitein & <% 3.0 
Director of Training ......... Rix pennvsn 1.5 
Others rarely or occasionally _ er 7.5 
 adad 600 0b beers Bake aewee Gee i vecwsucs 


Sixty-eight percent of the schools do not have the regular 
college teacher of methods teach the demonstration or ob- 
servation lesson; and nineteen percent of the schools have 
the teacher of methods teach demonstration lessons. It is 
seldom or rarely done in twelve percent of the schools. This 
substantiates previous tables in that it shows that the sen- 
timent in the teachers colleges and normal schools is strongly 
opposed to having the demonstration work in the city schools 
done by any other than the regular classroom teacher. 
Wherever it is done, it is done by prearrangements and when 
done, is optional, except in two schools where it is required. 


TABLE V 


Extent to Which Regular College Teachers of Methods 
Give Demonstration Lessons for Their Classes 


Teacher No. of Schools Percent of Schools 
ST RS sng Ui a vise ek eee Beer vcsavaon 68.0 
Teacher of Methods .......... Bh Sea be Kee 19.4 
RE ES ici we ads Gra nc gia ON ee 12.5 
MD sir g Oth i Sa baal ee ae lane te le Sig bial 


It may sometimes be argued that closer articulation be- 
tween the college or normal school and the training school 
may be obtained if the instructors of all subjects in the col- 
lege were permitted to come into the training school and 
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teach their own demonstration lessons whenever they felt like 
doing so. Such a procedure is fraught with many dangers; 
especially is this true where the city school is used for the 
training school. Seventy-six percent (see Table VI) of the 
schools do not permit the regular college teacher of educa- 
tion, psychology, history, etc., to come into the city schools to 
give regular demonstration lessons for their classes but 
twenty-two percent of the schools do grant this permission, 
even though it may be occasional. Even though the schools 
do grant them the privilege of giving demonstration lessons, 
the replies were qualified by such statements as “it is permis- 
sible, but not done,” “if they prefer, but no one cares to do so,” 
or “it is not done regularly.” One school gives the teacher 
of Education permission to give the demonstration lessons. 
When the permission is granted, it is optional for the in- 
structors to do so in ninety-two percent of the cases, advised 
in only one school and required in one school. 


TABLE VI 


Extent to Which College Teachers of Education, Psychology, 
History, Etc. (other than methods) Give 
Demonstration Lessons 


Teacher No. of Schools Percent of Schools 
eal es aie ale a ae ua ag a 76.3 
May or occasionally (all)...... a 22.2 
Sb aids gig whe a he 4% Dea ao larang 1.3 
Se bia Teas 


In case a difference of opinion may arise regarding the 
methods used in the demonstration lesson in the city school 
used for practice teaching, the director of training or super- 
visor of practice teaching makes the decision in seventy- 
seven percent of the cases. Sometimes the director of train- 
ing, in conjunction with some other school official, makes 
the decision. Such differences are not likely to arise, but 
the responsibility should be vested in one person. 
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TABLE VII 


Official Who Decides the Method to be Used in Case 
Differences Arise 


Official No. of Schools Percent of Schools 
Director of Training ......... i aknnnwne 71.1 
GS Ere ERI FEE 6.6 
Cee ET ov cc cae ceceede ee 4.4 

NN Sia Siang '6 ow Bi cia ueiea% 4.4 
Combination of Officials ....... bw iki sacktes 8.8 
Miscellaneous Officials ........ a 4.4 
Ecol ae ack a a a nliae eee ke 


What may be the arguments for or against the plan of 
having the regular college instructor come into the city 
schools used for training school purposes to give the demon- 
stration lesson? Herein lies the crux of the whole policy. 
The answer resolves itself into determining just what is the 
function of a school. Is it to educate children, or is it to 
exploit them for the benefit of some who wish merely to 
experiment with the children? Is there any justification for 
the attempted imposition of experimentation and demonstra- 
tion teaching on the part of the regular college teachers in 
addition to practice teaching upon the children, by teachers 
not regularly in charge of them? Should the children’s 
rights and interests be sacrificed for those of the college 
instructors? The majority of answers received from the 
directors of training are fully aware of the child’s interests 
and are anxious to protect him against such a system. First 
among the reasons against it, they emphasize their obliga- 
tion to the children and say they are opposed to such pro- 
cedure because the children have too many adjustments to 
make as it is, and they do not wish to add more. As stated 
by some, the first principle is that in all our teaching the 
interests of the child should never be sacrificed. Children’s 
work suffers from being taught by several different teachers 
whose methods do not always agree. This interferes with 
the pupil’s regular class work and results in a loss of time 
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since the children become confused because of the new con- 
ditions and new adjustments necessitated toward new 
teachers. 

The second objection is that the college instructor is not 
acquainted with the children. Furthermore he is not in the 
habit of organizing his subject-matter on the level upon 
which it must be organized for children. He does not know 
the needs of the children and their physical and mental limi- 
tations. Neither does he know the differences which may 
exist among the class members as well as does the regular 
supervising classroom teacher. Under such circumstances 
there is a tendency to create an artificial situation. 

In most cases teachers of college subjects do not know how 
to teach children. It may be regretted that this is apparently 
true but it requires a genius to teach children with whom one 
is not acquainted and with whom one is not associated fre- 
quently. College instructors as a rule lack teaching experi- 
ence in the grades so that one may question their ability to 
teach the children in the elementary schools. Used to teach- 
ing mature students, they fail to get the touch needed to make 
the teaching skilful. As one director of training states it, 
“in ninety-nine percent of the cases a professor is so far out 
of touch with the details of elementary school teaching that 
he is not qualified to give a demonstration lesson.” This is no 
reflection upon the college professor. He may be a good col- 
lege teacher and yet fail utterly as a fourth grade teacher He 
may have the theory perfectly but a daily application of the 
theory is necessary for good work in teaching children. In 
fact, it would seem that he is a better college teacher in a 
teacher training institution if he can direct a public school 
teacher to teach the desired type of lesson. 

A fourth objection to having the college teacher do demon- 
stration teaching is that it is not his special field of work. 
Other teachers are provided to do such teaching. The super- 
vising classroom teacher is especially trained in the work of 
teaching children in the elementary school. She is acquainted 
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with the children, knows her problem and so her teaching 
makes a more desirable demonstration lesson. Better re- 
sults, in the opinion of the majority of replies, are secured 
under such a system. One director of training goes so far 
as to claim that better results are secured even when student 
teachers do the teaching than is true when the college in- 
structor does it. This seems extreme and yet it may not be 
so when one realizes that the children are in an actual school 
environment under a teacher who teaches them daily. Thus 
the class is more at ease, there is less confusion and a closer 
understanding between pupil and teacher and the lesson does 
not lose its power. Demonstration teaching should be done 
by one who knows and sees in perspective the work for a 
year or longer and knows the children better than the college 
instructor does. So far as technique and results are con- 
cerned, the consensus of opinion is that the regular teacher 
in charge of the children can do a better piece of work. 

Another, the fifth objection, is that it breaks up the room 
organization and that the children receive too much attention 
and become artificial in their response because of the unnatu- 
ral situation. The teachers are responsible for the progress 
of the children and as stated in one reply, “they have better 
judgment regarding school practices than the average in- 
structor of theory.” One school reports it is an inconvenience 
to have the college instructors puttering around the school. 
One replied that in his school they have only one college in- 
structor egotistical enough to believe he can do a better job 
than the regular teacher. 

There is very little opinion in favor of the plan of having 
the regular college teachers do the demonstration teaching in 
the city school. One opposed to the plan though it was done 
in his school system, said it kept the college teacher in con- 
tact with the elementary school and the child in the grade 
school. Another believes it would keep theory within the 
practical limits and keep them nearer to actual public school 
situations and make the city school used for practice teach- 
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ing the laboratory of the college. A director who did not 
believe the plan feasible or practical for use in the city 
schools felt it might prove an excellent procedure if it could 
be guaranteed in advance that it would be successful. All 
answers that favored the plan clustered around the opinion 
that it would be good for the college instructor. The child’s 
best interests were completely ignored. Surely some other 
method can be worked out to give the college teacher an in- 
sight into the work of the training school. 

The general policy concerning demonstration teaching in 
city schools used for teacher training purposes, to be formu- 
lated from the above summary of replies, is as follows: 

1. Arrangements for the teaching of demonstration les- 
sons are made through the director of training who also de- 
cides upon the general method to be used. 

2. The demonstration lesson is taught by the regular class- 
room teacher. 

3. Regular college instructors other than teachers of 
method or special subjects, do not teach classes of children in 
the training school. 


Tryst 


\long the Spirit pathway 
To your door, 

Love and Laughter gay 
Make tryst. Blest day. 


Let’s not forbid their plan 
To laugh and love, 
I’ were better in our span 


Their fair feet ran. 


There’s strength in cheer! 
Let’s love and laugh 
And banish fear 
The Yule-tide’s here. 
MINNIE E. Hays, 
Youngstown, Ohi 
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R. RAY SCOTT, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
watt MONG the valuable mental endowments pos- 

sessed by man none ought to be more highly 

prized than his ability to make choices. Choos- 

ing is a rational process which involves the 
| 

tee that the individual has done some thinking, 
— for it is a notorious fact that “homo sapiens” 
acquires the major part of his fundamental beliefs by a proc- 
ess of absorption from the primary groups with which he is 
identified, a process singularly uncharacterized by reflective 
thinking. However, the use of one’s code in situations where 
In this man finds his best weapon in the battle for adjust- 
ment. His ammunition consists of standards or valuations. 
Is a proposed course of action or anticipated experience to 
be preferred to an alternative one? The answer is found by 
comparing the two in the light of one’s accepted values. 
Which will render the greater pleasure, beauty, utility, jus- 
ing his success in living on the level desired, and as deter- 
mining the level upon which he will desire to live. Mr. Ches- 
terton is quoted as saying, “We think that for a landlady 
considering a lodger it is important to know his income, but 
still more important to know his philosophy. We think that 
for a general about to fight an enemy it is important to know 


The Point of View in Teaching 
use of standards of relative value. The mere 
possession of a set of standards is no guaran- 

conflict is present, that is, in situations permitting or de- 

manding choice, calls for a certain measure of ratiocination. 
tice or satisfaction? It is very obvious that it makes a vast 
difference what standards a person holds, both as determin- 
the enemy’s numbers, but still more important to know the 
enemy’s philosophy.” If a man’s philosophy is important 
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to his landlady and his enemies how much more important 
is it to himself. 

The choices that an individual makes reveal his values, 
What one really values one will strive to attain. Therefore 
our values become ends or goals. Goals are not something 
off at the end of life which we may or may not reach; they 
are proximate, functioning in moment-to-moment living. 
Every satisfying experience a person has is a goal attained. 
However, in view of the fact that goals have a selective or 
determinative effect on experience, the quality of the experi- 
ence had will be tremendously affected by the degree to which 
the values embody reflective thought. The truth of this state- 
ment is seen nowhere quite so strikingly as in a society where 
individualism has made heavy inroads on the folkways. It 
is conceded that a man could make a pair of shoes simply 
by following a set of instructions formulated by another, and 
could reduce his procedure to habit. He makes a good pair 
of shoes only because some one else has dealt with relative 
values. It can readily be seen where we would come out if 
this simple expedient of avoiding responsibility should be- 
come universal. Also we must recognize that all life situa- 
tions are not as simple as converting a given amount of 
material into a given product. While admitting that much 
of life can be met adequately on an habitual plane, we cannot 
avoid recognizing that there are still large areas that call 
for a thinking adjustment, and that here we have a need for 
standards of values, i. e., goals or objectives. 

For illustrative purposes let us see how this bears upon a 
typical professional activity, that of teaching. We can allow 
at the outset that teaching is a series of complex reactions 
since the situation to be met is one which has many varia- 
bles. It follows that habitual reactions will not suffice, al- 
though it is possible for a teacher to reduce his actions in the 
classroom very largely to a set of habits; in which case he 
would have to shut his eyes to variables, and develop a cal- 
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lousness to consequences other than those expressed as habit- 
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reactions on the part of his pupils. Where a case of this 
kind is found you have teaching on its lowest possible level. 
A higher level is recognizable where an instructor is moti- 
vated by ends which can be expressed only in terms of im- 
mediate lessons taught. Such ends are not an adequate basis 
for teaching because they generally assume values in the sub- 
ject-matter or activities employed of which the teacher has 
no intelligent appreciation. A craftsman working on this 
level may be working intelligently and effectively, but he is 
in danger of demagoguery. The immediacy of his ends will 
invariably lead to barrenness of subject-matter. On the 
highest plane of teaching effectiveness the instructor adds 
to immediate subject-matter objectives ends which are more 
comprehensive. That is, he has a philosophy of education 
which makes a difference in his teaching. This he has dis- 
tilled from an exhaustive study of life in all its various 
aspects. We are moved to say here that no man is really fit 
to teach until he has tasted enough of life to view it imperson- 
ally, and then he is too old. The profession must look for its 
salvation to the philosophic youth—whatever may be his age. 

We have set up a thesis which will need no argumentative 
buttressing for those precious teachers who see in their 
profession something more than mere subjects and lessons, 
but one which will hardly stand of its own weight for those 
“practical” souls who think philosophy simply a convenient 
blind for inefficiency. The philosopher who pleads for a point 
of view in teaching cannot escape the pragmatic test: neither 
will he seek to do so if he be a true philosopher. What 
advantage, then, do we expect from placing teaching on a 
philosophic basis, or to be more explicit, from training each 
teacher to instruct in the light of perceived values which 
have more than an immediate application to the subject- 
matter in hand? Our question is in short, What is the value 
of an aim? The most obvious answer is that it introduces 
plan into one’s procedure thus making for economy of time 
and energy. This can be claimed for any aim, however proxi- 
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mate. The more remote aims which are emancipated from 
the particularism of a school “subject” partake of this advan- 
tage, but, since I have accepted the “onus probandi” for a 
philosophy of education, I cannot let the argument rest at 
this point. The particular advantage of ultimate ends is one 
which depends upon the character of those ends. Simply to 
say that ultimate ends help a teacher to teach so as to make 
for their realization begs the whole question. The crux of 
the matter is: What are these ends which are to constitute a 
philosophy of education? 

We hasten to allay any premature suspicions by stating 
that we have in mind neither metaphysical systems such as 
used to preempt the field of philosophy or dogmatic creeds, 
political, religious or social. We are not desirous of making 
Transcendentalists or Positivists out of our children any more 
than we are of making Republicans, Socialists, Evolutionists, 
or Lutherans of them—excellent as these all are. It is an 
educational philosophy we want. It must be simple enough 
to provide practical guidance in everyday teaching, and yet 
comprehensive enough to avoid stifling progress. Let us not 
minimize the difficulties to be overcome in formulating such 
a philosophy. We are familiar with the type of effort which 
ascribes to the study of a given subject so many values that 
the teacher staggers before the task set. In his monograph 
entitled “The Teaching of History in the High School,” pub- 
lished in 19138, Mr. Ernest Hartwell, after mentioning that 
the high school teacher has at his disposal a maximum of one 
hundred and fifty hours, sadly susceptible to curtailment, as- 
serts: “The purpose of this monograph is to discuss the means 
by which the teacher can engender in his students a genuine 
enthusiasm for the subject, stimulate research and historical 
judgment, correlate history, geography, literature, and the 
arts; cultivate proper ideals of government, establish a habit 
of systematic note-taking, and possibly prepare the student 
for college entrance examinations.” A rather ambitious pro- 
gram. A more recent statement appears on page 174 of the 
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bulletin, “State of West Virginia Organization, Administra- 
tion, and Course of Study of Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” 1927, where eighteen very worthy objectives are 
listed for the course in Modern World History. It is nee- 
essary to remind oneself of the natural proclivity of special- 
ists to claim everything for their subjects so as not to over- 
look anything. This may be due in part to laudable enthusi- 
asm, and in part to the instinct of self-preservation called 
into play by the competition among subjects in the modern 
curriculum. Liberally discounting these considerations it 
seems reasonable to suppose that history may be a source of 
appreciation or pleasure, and it may aid in the elucidation of 
problematical situations, thus facilitating adaptation. This 
gives us a key to a simple statement of an educational philos- 
ophy. After all an individual’s main business in life is liv- 
ing, that is, appreciating and solving the problems arising 
from a changing world and a changing organism. Of course 
this is something more than mere adaptation, but the adap- 
tation concept will adequately cover the situation provided 
we do not conceive it in terms of a static world. In simplest 
phraseology the main purpose of education is a thinking ad- 
justment to life. A large amount of emphasis has been laid 
on this point in recent years. It hardly seems possible to 
overstress it, though it is capable of many misapplications. 
The human race has definitely launched itself into the age 
of reason, although, it must be confessed, the masses have 
not committed themselves very extensively to this manner of 
life as yet. There have not been wanting scholars, like Rous- 
seau, who believed that the world was overcivilized, and that 
the instincts and feelings were adequate guides to life. There 
are not wanting today dangerous teachers, too often writers 
of fiction, who advocate by suggestion and precept that people 
consult only their desires and act according to their dictates. 
“Fay ce que vouldras” 
This doctrine might have been well in the Abbey of Theleme, 
but it would be disastrous in twentieth century America. 
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Even if it were a safe basis for social action it would not 
obviate the necessity for thinking, for contemporaneous life 
has grown so complex that a man, perforce, must apply his 
mind to the carrying out of his desires. In fact the problem 
of recreation rests very heavily upon large numbers of mod- 
ern people. The responsibility for effective reasoning is pri- 
marily with the better educated portion of the population, but 
the question of whom will the better educated portion consist 
rests largely with the public school teacher. Social democ- 
racy implies a widening of the thinking base of society. We 
find, then, that the desired point of view in teaching can be 
expressed in the query: What should I do as a teacher to 
bring about in my pupils an intelligent grasp of life? Lest 
this seem a little too general to be of service, we shall subject 
it to a little analysis with the reader’s indulgence. 

The thinker always seeks truth, but he will regard truth 
as relative, not to his desires, but to its feasibility in resolving 
the particular difficulty in hand. We may distinguish between 
the professonal thinker and the thinker who is not interested 
in knowledge as such. The former will disinterestedly strive 
to improve the standard of theoretical validity; while the 
latter will, in the pursuit of his objectives, make use of valid 
concepts with a mind devoid of bias. I do not wish to make 
this distinction too pointed, for we cannot forget the spectacle 
presented by the Scholastic period when men employed faulty 
original premises in a most logical way. Each thinker must 
be held reasonably responsible for the validity of his stand- 
ards of valuation. However, I desire to emphasize that for 
the common man thinking is not an end in itself, but a means 
to ends. A complete elaboration of thinking as a dominant 
educational objective would require analysis of the process. 
This has been done so often that it is not necessary to repro- 
duce it here. The important point for us to note is how the 
possession of this point of view will serve a teacher in his 
daily work. Primarily it will be a point of reference against 
which he can check the activities of the classroom. Will this 
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exercise as I am conducting it contribute to the cultivation of 
a thinking response to life? Will these children grow in ap- 
preciation of the power of thought to secure successful solu- 
tions? It seems to the writer that a sincere attempt to answer 
these questions will inevitably cause such a progressive modi- 
fication in one’s teaching technique as will make for efficiency 
on the highest level. Method is important, but the possession 
of this point of view is an antecedent condition to good 
method, a fact which is all too often completely ignored in our 
teacher-training institutions. 


May the Gardener Prune 


May the Gardener prune to-day, 
And my self-love cut away. 
[ have striven hard alone, 
But this sucker strong has grown 
And has brought my heart dismay. 
Greed has spread in every way 
And some sin crowns every spray, 
Till my worth is hid, unknown,— 
May the Gardener prune! 
Would I could my best display 
And be fruitful and obey 
Highest law,—the Gardener’s own! 
False growths I cannot atone, 
Nor can time or progress stay,— 
May the Gardener prune! 
Frank Harpy LANE, 
Chula Vista, California. 











American Notes—Editorial 


Many excellent suggestions come to the desk of the Editor from 
different sources and upon different interests. We find difficulty in 
deciding how to choose those which are most practical and interest- 
ing to the readers of Epucation. The Bureau of Education is an 
inexhaustible source of information about teaching and administra- 
tion. The Kindergarten and the Grades and the Elementary and 
High School and College and University are all treated suggestively ; 
and each and every new and helpful discovery or method that any one 
finds valuable seems to be reported to the watchful officials whose 
pleasure, as well as duty, it is to male these useful to the richest and 
the poorest citizen in all parts of our land. The schools are dis- 
tributors of these discoveries, methods, and facts. And so “Uncle 
Sam’s” big school, at Washington, is worth watching. It has many 
departments; and whether you are a teacher or farmer, or manu- 
facturer, or ship builder, or preacher, or an aeroplane driver, he, 
“Uncle Sam,” is interested in you and has a lot of things to tell you 
that you ought to know if you are aiming to do your best in your 
profession, trade, or employment. 

For instance, here is a “Release” from the Department of Agri- 
culture coming to our desk in Boston, without any one asking for 
it: it is marked “PRESS SERVICE,”—and “Released for Publica- 
tion Wednesday. March 27, 1929.” And, further on, it adds: “Edu- 
cution is Key to Richer Life on Farms.” That means that editors 
should pass it along! We wish we had space to give here every 
word, for there are more, as good as this. But as that seems inad- 
visable. we quote only one or two of them. And then if you are 
interested and would like to receive such Releases, and can make 
them useful by using them im your s¢ hoolroom, just say so to the 
Bureau, and see what will happen! The following paragraph is 
but a small part of what is contained in this particular “release.” 

Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of Scientific Work in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is speaking, at a Farm and Home Week 
program sponsored by the Maine State Federation of Farm Bureaus, 
at the State University, Orono, Me. He “emphasized particularly 
the part education has played in bringing about better agricultural 
conditions, and the part it must play 11 they are to be perpetuated 
and further improved.” 

“Education.” said Doctor Woods, “should not be simply a body 
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of acquired facts poured into the memory. It is the aim of modern 
education first to develop power to use facts, to discover truth, to 
distinguish it from error, and to develop the habit of careful and 
exact observation and correct conclusion, The true teacher is not 


a fountain of knowledge but an inspiring spirit, and is no more of 


a guide than absolutely necessary.” 

Doctor Woods expressed the opinion that the United States has 
now reached a point in development where, in addition to general 
training, it is necessary that education also provide opportunities 
for people engaged in industrial work to secure a training that will 
ft them to work more efficiently, a development that will be met 
either by special schools, such as business high schools and agricul- 
tural high schools, or by addition of technological work in ordinary 
high schools. 

In approaching the educational discussion in his address, Doctor 
Woods enumerated some of the criticisms of modern life often voiced. 
“It is well,” he commented, “for our country and for the world that 
critics are born and that every weak and diseased place in the social 
organism should be pointed out. It is well that those weaknesses 
should cause pain and suffering and readjustment in the social body. 
It is in surmounting these difficulties that new life comes. The 
strength of the reaction indicates the vigor of life. Adjustment is 
the vital fact beneath progressive evolutionary movement from the 
life of the simplest cell to that of the most complex organism.” 

“The great resources of the United States,” Doctor Woods com- 
mented, “have been developed on the whole by men of high character.” 

The above quotations show that the Doctor’s address was one that 
should hearten all those who are working under modern conditions 


and with knowledge and implements and other resources that our 


forebears knew not. 


Compulsory School Savings Banks, Mexico City 


Every child in the elementary schools of Mexico City is required 
to deposit in the school savings bank a sum equal to about 2% 
ents a week. The school banks were established by law three years 
ago, and they have now accumulated about 400,000 pesos ($195,000) 
from the savings of the children. The savings may be withdrawn by 
the children at the end of the primary course. Compulsory savings 
banks have also been established recently in secondary, trade, and 


other schools above the primary grade. 
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Nearly 15,000 contributors in 982 communities made possible the 
nation-wide service of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, according to its annual report issued yesterday. 

Requests for help on questions on recreation from 5,931 Cities, 
towns, and villages in practically every state were met by the cor- 
respondence and consultation bureau of the Association. In addi- 
tion, eighty-eight Canadian communities and thirty-two foreign cities 
sought the advice of the organization. The field secretaries of the 
Association gave direct service to 462 cities in forty-four states. 


The following appreciation of our retiring President, Calvin Cool- 
idge, was contributed to the “Four-Page Journal of Ideas for the Gen- 
eral Reader,” by the Editor, Harold deWolf Fuller,—of date March 
9, 1929. It is good enough to pass along to our readers of Epuca- 
TION. It is headed as “An Anchor That Held.” 

“Even without waiting for the perspective of history, it is possible 
to observe certain elements which contributed largely to the reputa- 
tion of Calvin Coolidge. First and foremost, he was an anchor in 
an age of flux. No one believed for an instant that he would be 
carried off his feet, that he would do something “queer.” Wealth 
mounted, luxuries became necessities, and new luxuries and conven- 
iences sprung up throughout the nation, yet Mr. Coolidge continud 
to preach the need of government economy. And in one of his latest 
speeches, that in Florida, he drew an appealing picture of a small 
home whose whole surroundings were made radiant by a fine char- 
acter within. He appeared at all times to possess a complete phi- 
losophy of life which guided his actions, I 
than its scope, was what impressed. As one looks back over his five 
and a half years in the White House. one finds nothing of over- 
whelming importance in his achievements, whether domestically or 
internationally. Time may demonstrate that the Pact of Paris is 
an exception, but certainly this had little to do with the making of 
his reputation. Character counted most of all. By force of it he 
exalted government economy to something like a religion. America 
self-contained and self-respecting was symbolized by his own equip- 
ment and personality. Political philosophy in the larger sense was 
not conspicuous in him. He shone as a day-by-day leader of the 
nation’s life, not as a far-seeing shaper of its destiny. Homely vir- 
tues kept him close to the people, whose confidence and approval he 
gained in such large measure.” 
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Book Reviews 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN PEOPLES. By Clarence Perkins. Rand, 
McNally & Co., publishers. 

Dr. Clarence Perkins, Professor of European History at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, has written a new text for the year course in 
general history, which is offered by most high schools. This book, en- 
: seems to be well suited to the 


titled “A History of European Peoples,’ 
function of introducing young students to the field of historical knowl- 
edge. 

Dr. Perkins gives a brief and interesting summary of pre-history 
before he launches into the origins of civilization in Egypt and the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley. It might seem offhand that he gets away 
from the title a bit in this connection; but, naturally a little of Africa 
and a little of Asia must be included within the limits of any survey 
of European peoples. He has succeeded admirably in presenting this 
difficult period in language that a high school freshman would have no 
difficulty in understanding. 

Wars and conflicts must inevitably receive a goodly share of space 
in a text-book of this sort. Certainly Dr. Perkins does not slight them; 
some persons might think that he spends rather too much time over 
the recent World War, and over his Apologia for it. But he finds also 
a considerable amount of space for those other and more important 
phases of history, which reserve more attention on the part of the 
general public, and which are much more properly emphasized for the 
young student. The education, the philosophy, the science, the poetry, 
the drama, the sculpture, the architecture of ancient Greece are cer- 
tainly of vastly more human importance than the Peloponnesian War; 
and Dr. Perkins by no means slights these elements of civilization in 
his book. While his treatment of such matters is more extensive in 
ancient history than it is in modern and mediaeval, it may be said on 
the whole that he gives an admirable and satisfactory survey of the 
civilizations that come within the scope of his book. 

In conclusion we may say that this text is quite informative, and so 
valuable for presentation to the young student; it is most teachable, 
helping the instructor along with maps and map studies, reading refer- 
ence lists, and special topics for outside assignments and papers; and 
it is thoroughly modern, both in its time element (for it brings one 
down to 1926) and in its historical attitude——Review by Hewitt B. Vin- 
nedge, Department of History and Social Science, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mayville, North Dakota. 
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MODELS AND VALUES. A Course of Reading for Students. The 
Oxford University Press. Chosen by Walter C. Phillips, William G, 
Crane, and Frank R. Byers. Priee 2.00. A book of more than 500 pages 
of Incidents, Portraits, States of Mind, Personal Narratives, Economies 
and War, Seience and Religion, designed to aid students to acquire the 
mental point of view that will aid them in the life and standards of 
the present age. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES. By Thomas R. Cook, Instructor of English, 
Bulkeley School, New London, Conn. Charles Scribner’s Sons. A useful, 
paper-bound pamphlet of fifty-five pages, the purpose being to train 
the pupil to spell and use words that are not infrequently wrongly 
spelled or used. Try it in a single class, and note the results! And 
employers and their clerks and correspondents will rejoice. 


From the Macmillan Company: A TEACHER’S GEOGRAPHY, Empha- 
sizing the Problem Method. By Mendel E. Branom, Head of the De- 
partment of Geography, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. This book 
will stimulate the teacher to become a geographer. All is not left to 
the book; that is a stimulant to the teacher to become so interested 
that he or she will discover things that the book does not state; only 
thus does any teacher become a real teacher, capable to inspire her 
pupils and make them interested and real discoverers in the science of 
geography. There are abundant references that will aid both teachers 


and students to become enthusiastic about the subject. 


From the same publishers: EDUCATION: PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES. By Emit Duncan Grizzell, Ph.D. (University of Pennsylvania). 
“An attempt has been made to show the ways in which principles and 
practices affect each other, and to present the field of education as a 
unified and organized program.” ‘The Teacher is presented as “Society's 
Agent.” The volume is full of stimulating suggestions for the teacher, 
the superintendent, and the public. 


From the same publishers, The Macmillan Company: LIVING ENG- 
LISH STUDIES. By Ettie Lee, A.M. (Los Angeles, Calif.). This book 
has been successfully used with foreign-born adults and American-born 
children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; likewise with adults 
from abroad, who are eager to get ahead in the new world. Other 
Macmillan books are as follows, viz.: THE WAR DEBTS, An American 
View, by Philip Dexter and John Hunter Sedgwick. EXERCISES DE 
COMPOSITION ET DE GRAMMAITRE, Avec Grammaire Elementaire, par 
M. S. Pargment, de L’Universitie de Michigan. A number in the Mac- 
millan French Series. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY GENERAL CATALOG. The Year Book, for 
1928-1929. The greatness of an American city’s University is reflected 
by such voluminous publications as this. It contains 906 printed pages, 
giving details of all the Colleges, Faculties, Students, Libraries, Laws, 
Traditions, By-Laws, Courses, Finances, etc., etc. What would our 
Pilgrim Fathers have thought and said if they could have pre-visioned 
this volume when they were landing on Plymouth Rock! 


MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN CANADA. Volumes I and 
II. Two large volumes,—publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages. The University of Toronto Press, 
1928. These are interesting and valuable researches and records of 
facts, theories and methods showing the importance of modern lan- 
guages and the teaching of them in the schools and colleges. The quo- 
tation at the head of the Introduction of the first volume suggests the 
value of such books and studies. It is as follows, viz., “If we could 
first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could better 


judge what to do and how to do it.”—Lincoln, 


HANDBOOK OF RURAL SOCIAL RESOURCES. Edited by Benson 
Y. Landis. The University of Chicago Press. $2.00. Interprets develop- 
ments in rural life in the past seven years; presents programs and 
refers the reader to the national agencies engaged in rural social work. 


From D. Appleton and Company: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AD- 
OLESCENT. By Leta S. Hollinsworth, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. This is 
a careful and suggestive study of the all-important age of adolescence, 
viewed from modern standpoints and conditions. Obviously, there have 
been vast changes affecting the relations of both parents and teachers 
to the boys and girls in their “teens.” On the whole we believe that 
these changes are for the best; but the problem needs careful thought; 
and this is a book that will be a safe and valuable guidebook for those 
who are feeling the need of aid. We can unreservedly recommend it 
to all those who are associated with young people either in the home 


or in the schoolroom. 


OUR MINDS AND OUR MOTIVES. A Dictionary of Human Behavior. 
By Paul D. Hugon. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Prominent mat- 
ters discussed are the Scientific Method, Evolution, Mind, Unconscious 
Thought, Language, Expression, Gesture, Graphology, Mental Healing, 
Destiny, Heredity. Perhaps it would be better to use the word defined, 
than discussed; for that is what men want; and when for a word there 
is given a real definition many discussions are at an end. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CODE OF THE HAMTRAMCK, MICHIGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Cost of extra copies $1.50 each, by M. R. Keyworth, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. Also, THE TWENTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, for the school 
year ending July 31, 1926. Address Albany, N. Y. A second, volume 2, 
of the same, is ready now. Also, a paper-covered pamphlet of value, 
entitled SOPHOMORE ENGLISH. By D. B. Cofer, Professor of English 
and Chairman of Sophomore English, and Associate Professor P. G, 
Gunter, and Assistant Professor E. K. Spahr, of the same department, 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


THE MYSTERIES OF OUR UNKNOWN WORLD. By Joseph A, 
Hodam, M.D. Volume one,—Reality, Truth, Life. Published by the 
author; address, The Union Research Association, St. Louis, Mo. A 
booklet, neatly printed and bound, explaining the Author’s theory of 
matter and life. His theories are ingenious,—more or less plausible,— 
not directly contradictory to Christian theology,—but somewhat other- 
wise from accepted scientific thought and belief. It will be well to read 
this book, merely to train one’s mind to get different view-points. They 
all converge more or less; but the final impression is far and away 
better than infidelity or ignorance. 


SPOKEN THOUGHT. A Text Book on Vocal Expression. By Lily 
C. Whitaker. A. S. Barnes & Company (New York, N. Y.). Price $3.00. 
The Author is President of the New Orleans College of Oratory. The book 
is divided into three “Courses.” In each of these the student will find 
a full and suggestive program of study and thought and practice on 
such subjects as the voice, breath and tone control, articulation, empha- 
sis, reading, gesture, animation, suggestion, posing, manner, enthusiasm, 
magnetism, etc. Nearly everything seems to have been thought of; 
indeed, the student is fortunate to own such a compendium of knowledge 
and advice as this volume offers. 


From the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution we have received 
THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF AMERI- 
CAN ETHNOLOGY to the Secretary for 1919-1924. These Reports are 
valuable and interesting and should be made and preserved as historic. 
Future students of human affairs will find them to be source-books of 
information. The illustrations are surprisingly interesting. Read, for 
instance, the chapter on “Coiled Basketry in British Columbia and Sur- 
rounding Region.” It will make vou delighted and astonished that such 
winsome artistry was produced by wandering tribes of Flatheads who 
lived, and loved beautiful colors, and made useful baskets, and many 
other things too numerous to mention, 





